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THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


A  REPORT  BY  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 
GOVERNOR  DAN  MOORE,  AND  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1965-1966 


To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Dan  Moore,  and 
the  Members  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina: 

I  submit  herewith  my  Report  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  year  1965-1966.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  Reports  submitted  to  me  by  Chancellor 
J.  Carlyle  Sitterson  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chancellor  D.  W.  Colvard  of  the  University  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  Chancellor  Otis  A.  Singletary  of  the  University 
at  Greensboro,  and  Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell  of 
North  Carolina  State  University,  which  provide  you 
with  a  more  detailed  view  of  this  year’s  activities  on 
each  campus. 


Cordially, 


Chapel  Hill 
September,  1966 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  FRIDAY,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1965-1966 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 


This  has  been  a  year  full  of  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  developments,  all  of  which,  of  course,  cannot 
be  reviewed  here.  However,  there  are  certain  events 
and  achievements  which  should  be  noted  and  I  am 
pleased  to  do  so. 

During  this  year  it  has  been  the  good  fortune 
of  the  University  to  have  two  native  sons  of  North 
Carolina  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  serve 
as  Chancellors  of  the  Charlotte  and  Chapel  Hill 
campuses  of  the  University. 

On  January  28,  the  Trustees  approved  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  Dr.  D.  W.  Colvard,  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Mississippi  State  University,  become  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte.  Later,  on  May  9,  the  Trustees  approved 
the  recommendation  that  Dr.  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson  be¬ 
come  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  We  are  delighted  with  these 
selections. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Anderson,  Vice  President — Aca¬ 
demic  Affairs  in  the  University,  has  stayed  on  an 
extra  year  in  the  President’s  Office  to  assist  in  this 
transitional  period.  This  long-time,  able  and  devoted 
servant  of  the  University  who  has  done  so  much  to 
elevate  the  quality  of  our  program  and  activities  on 
all  campuses  of  the  University  terminated  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  service  on  June  30.  Needless  to  say, 
his  good  work  among  us  will  be  greatly  missed,  but 
this  fall  he  will  be  in  the  classroom  again  on  several 
campuses  of  the  University,  and  for  this  we  are 
grateful. 

In  seeking  to  find  a  successor  to  Vice  President 
Anderson,  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  examining 
the  background  and  qualifications  of  several  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  I  am  especially  delighted  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  elected  Dr.  William  Wells  to  be  the 
Vice  President — Academic  Affairs  and  Kenan  Pro¬ 


fessor  of  English  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  effective  September  1,  1966. 

William  Wells  is  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
University  community.  He  was  an  honor  student  as 
an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  he  received  his  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees.  He  studied  at  Harvard  and  in  1935  received 
his  PhD.  degree  from  Stanford  University.  He  came 
to  Chapel  Hill  as  an  instructor  in  English  in  1935 
and  advanced  through  the  professorial  ranks  to 
Kenan  Professor  of  English  in  1955.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  Kenan  Professor  as  well  as  Academic 
Vice  President. 

His  administrative  experience  is  extensive.  He 
has  been  an  adviser  in  the  General  College,  Academic 
Coordinator  of  the  Navy  V-12  Program,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Chairman  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Humanities,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty.  In  addition,  he  has  served  on  dozens  of 
elective  and  ad  hoc  committees  of  the  University 
since  1935. 

He  is  a  member  of  many  professional  and  schol¬ 
arly  societies,  Phi  Kappa  Phi  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  has  been  editor  of  a  number  of  important  schol¬ 
arly  publications. 

Dr.  Wells  is  a  member,  vestryman,  and  former 
senior  warden  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  in  Chapel 
Hill. 


NEW  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


The  academic  year  1965-66  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  an  unusual  number  of  new  graduate  degree 
programs.  These  reflect  the  widening  responsibilities 
of  the  University  in  graduate  study  and  professional 
training  and  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  gradu¬ 
ate  students.  Each  of  the  graduate  programs  has 
been  given  careful  study  by  the  Graduate  Adminis¬ 
trative  Board  on  the  campus  proposing  the  degree 
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and  by  the  Graduate  Executive  Council  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’.  They  have  been  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Trustees. 

Ph.D.  Program  in  Biostatistics  at  Chapel  Hill.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  make  graduate  study 
and  research  in  the  field  of  biostatistics  available  to 
students  with  a  background  in  the  life  sciences.  There 
is  a  need  for  statisticians  who  have  specialized  in 
techniques  applicable  to  the  life  sciences  especially 
in  such  areas  as  the  study  of  human  genetics  and  the 
study  of  population  problems. 

Master  of  Public  Administration  Program  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  Department  of  Political  Science  at  Chapel 
Hill  has  been  giving  instruction  in  the  field  of  public 
administration  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  for  a  number  of  years.  The  need  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  degree  in  this  area  which  includes  an  in¬ 
ternship  and  which  utilizes  the  strong  comple¬ 
mentary  staff  and  laboratory  facilities  of  the  Institute 
of  Government  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers 
in  city,  county,  state,  and  federal  government. 

Ph.D.  Program  in  Psychology  at  Raleigh.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Psychology  at  Raleigh  has  been  offering 
the  master’s  degree  for  over  fifteen  years.  During 
this  period,  it  has  assembled  staff,  equipment,  and 
library  adequate  for  undertaking  a  doctoral  program. 
In  recent  years,  over  half  of  the  students  completing 
the  master’s  program  have  continued  with  doctoral 
programs  at  other  institutions.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  professional  psychologists  for  careers  in  both 
scientific  research  and  college  and  university  teaching. 
The  program  will  complement  the  areas  of  concen¬ 
tration  offered  at  Chapel  Hill.  Major  areas  will  be 
offered  in  experimental  psychology,  human  factors, 
industrial  psychology,  and  school  psychology.  Clini¬ 
cal  psychology,  which  is  available  at  Chapel  Hill, 
will  not  be  offered  at  this  time  on  the  Raleigh 
campus. 

Ph.D.  Program  in  Home  Economics  at  Greensboro. 
The  School  of  Home  Economics  has  offered  the 
master’s  degree  since  1933,  and  the  Ph.D.  degree 
with  a  concentration  in  child  development  was  au¬ 
thorized  in  I960.  Staff,  physical  facilities,  and  library 
resources  are  now  available  for  extending  the  Ph.D. 
program  in  the  School  to  include  the  other  areas  of 


home  economics.  The  expanded  program  will  enable 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  to 
supply  personnel  for  home  economics  research  and 
for  teaching  positions  in  a  field  that  is  presently  ex¬ 
periencing  an  acute  shortage  of  specialized  and 
adequately  trained  staff. 

Doctor  of  Education  Program  at  Greensboro.  The 
School  of  Education  at  Greensboro  has  offered  the 
master’s  degree  for  many  years.  It  has  developed 
concentrations  in  the  fields  of  administration,  super¬ 
vision,  guidance,  elementary  education,  secondary 
education,  and  special  education.  The  staff,  facilities, 
and  library  are  now  adequate  to  warrant  offering  the 
Doctor  of  Education  degree.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
program  to  prepare  persons  for  positions  in  college 
teaching;  community  college  administration;  and 
administrative,  supervisory,  and  other  special  posi¬ 
tions  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

M.A.  in  Drama  and  Speech  at  Greensboro.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Drama  and  Speech  at  Greensboro  plans 
to  offer  the  following  three  areas  of  concentration 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree:  (1)  Drama 
which  includes  theater,  radio,  and  television,  (2) 
Speech  Correction  and  Audiology,  and  (3)  General 
Speech  including  rhetoric  and  public  address.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  personnel  with  advanced  training  in 
each  of  the  three  areas  to  fill  positions  that  are 
available  in  governmental  agencies,  colleges,  and 
public  schools.  The  program  at  Greensboro  which 
brings  together  under  one  department  many  aspects 
of  the  discipline  will  be  able  to  offer  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  to  graduate  students. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Program  at  Greensboro. 
The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  at  Greensboro  will 
be  offered  cooperatively  by  the  liberal  arts  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  School  of  Education  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Graduate  School.  It  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  graduates  of  liberal  arts  programs  who 
desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  positions  in  junior 
or  senior  high  schools,  and  it  is  designed  to  increase 
the  supply  of  superior  public  school  teachers  in 
North  Carolina. 

Doctor  of  Education  Program  at  Raleigh.  This  will 
be  an  inter-disciplinary  program  leading  to  the 
Doctor  of  Education  degree  with  majors  in  occupa¬ 
tional  information  and  adult  education.  Course  offer- 
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ings  at  Raleigh  will  be  supplemented  by  those  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Adult  education  and  occupational  edu¬ 
cation  are  rapidly  growing  fields.  The  swift  ex¬ 
pansion  of  knowledge  and  technology  have  encour¬ 
aged  adults  to  return  to  school  for  assistance.  Special 
courses  and  programs  for  adults  are  now  being  given 
generous  support  from  federal  agencies.  There  exists, 
however,  a  serious  shortage  of  well  trained  personnel 
for  directing  and  planning  work  in  both  adult  and 
occupational  education.  This  graduate  degree  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  meet  this  need. 

The  doctoral  degree  in  Biostatistics  and  the 
Master  of  Public  Administration  degree  have  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  The 
other  degrees  are  now  before  the  Board  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  recently  authorized  Doctor  of  Education 
Program  at  Greensboro  was  to  offer  major  areas  of 
emphasis  in  guidance  and  counseling  and  educational 
administration  and  curriculum.  A  new  major  in 
physical  education  has  now  been  added  to  the  two 
originally  authorized.  Physical  education  has  for 
many  years  had  a  strong  graduate  program  at  the 
master’s  level  and  the  new  doctorate  major  in 
physical  education  will  enable  the  department  of 
physical  education  to  use  its  excellent  resources  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  physical  education  for 
college  and  universities. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  COMPLEMENTARY 
STRENGTHS 


The  principle  that  has  guided  us  in  making  de¬ 
cisions  about  new  graduate  degree  programs  we  call 
the  principle  of  complementary  strengths.  The 
amount  of  knowledge  that  has  accumulated  in  physics 
or  chemistry,  for  example,  far  exceeds  the  resources 
of  any  chemistry  or  physics  department,  even  those 
in  very  large  universities.  No  single  science  can  be 
represented  in  any  university,  still  less  all  science.  It 
follows  that  if  each  campus  of  our  fourfold  Univer¬ 
sity  can  develop  strength  in  some  segment  of  physics 
— to  continue  this  illustration — that  is  not  strongly 
developed  on  some  other  campus,  the  total  resources 
of  the  University  in  physics  will  be  strengthened  and 


enriched.  Every  campus  must  teach  physics — every 
campus  of  a  university  must  conduct  research  and 
offer  graduate  programs  in  physics — but  this  does 
not  mean  that  each  campus  must  develop  the  same 
area  of  specialization  in  this  or  any  other  discipline. 
The  fields  of  particular  interest  and  strength  in 
disciplines  on  different  campuses  can  complement 
rather  than  duplicate  one  another. 

We  have  followed  this  principle  with  consider¬ 
able  success  in  developing  graduate  programs  in  the 
sciences  on  the  different  campuses.  Thus,  the  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  biology  at  Chapel  Hill  stresses  areas 
different  from  those  that  are  strong  at  Raleigh  and 
different  from  those  that  are  emphasized  at  Greens¬ 
boro.  Pure  mathematics  is  emphasized  at  Chapel 
Hill  while  applied  mathematics  is  the  major  focus 
of  interest  at  Raleigh.  Experimental  statistics  has 
been  developed  at  Raleigh  while  Chapel  Hill  is  a 
center  of  theoretical  statistics.  Graduate  work  in 
education  at  Raleigh  stresses  vocational  and  adult 
education;  at  Chapel  Hill  school  administration  and 
secondary  school  education  are  strong,  while  at 
Greensboro  elementary  school  education  is  an  area 
of  particular  interest.  Many  other  illustrations  might 
be  cited.  There  are  few  intellectual  disciplines  today 
that  are  not  sufficiently  rich  in  subject  matter  to 
warrant  several  areas  of  specialization  at  the  highest 
levels  of  graduate  study. 


INTER-INSTITUTIONAL  COOPERATION 


A  problem  receiving  a  large  amount  of  attention 
this  year  has  been  that  of  developing  effective  co¬ 
operation  between  campuses  separated  geographi¬ 
cally  so  that  resources  of  libraries,  equipment,  and 
faculty  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  whole.  For  many  years,  instructors  on 
one  campus  have  taught  courses  on  other  campuses. 
The  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  this  has  not 
been  large,  but  the  practice  is  encouraged  and  is 
continuing.  The  number  of  students  registering  for 
courses  on  more  than  one  campus  also  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  small  during  the  academic  year  because  of  the 
difficulties  imposed  by  geography.  In  the  summer 
sessions  the  number  is  more  substantial — some  400 
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students  from  Greensboro  register  for  summer  ses¬ 
sion  work  at  Chapel  Hill — and  I  am  sure  migration 
of  students  between  campuses  in  the  summer  sessions 
is  appreciable.  There  is,  of  course,  acceptance  of 
credits  and  grades  between  units  of  the  University, 
and  the  transfer  of  students  from  one  unit  to  another 
continues  with  minimum  confusion  and  difficulty. 

The  following  indicate  some  of  the  activities 
which  have  involved  inter-institutional  cooperation 
this  year  and  thus  illustrate  how  we  are  using  the 
resources  of  the  several  campuses  in  joint  programs: 

Water  Resources  Institute.  The  problems  of  water 
use,  pollution,  purification,  etc.,  are  of  interest  both 
to  faculty  members  at  Raleigh  and  Chapel  Hill.  The 
Water  Resources  Institute  provides  a  mechanism  for 
cooperative  planning  and  the  use  of  federal  and 
state  funds  to  support  research  on  both  campuses. 

The  Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center.  Co¬ 
operation  between  the  faculties  of  Duke,  Chapel 
Hill,  and  Raleigh  has  made  possible  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  com¬ 
putation  centers  in  this  country. 

Radiological  Health  Program.  This  is  a  cooperative 
venture  in  instruction  involving  faculties  at  Raleigh 
where  the  nuclear  reactor  is  located  and  Chapel  Hill 
where  the  School  of  Public  Health  is  concerned  with 
radiological  health  hazards. 

Operations  Research  Program.  An  inter-institutional 
committee  with  members  from  Chapel  Hill,  Raleigh, 
Duke  and  RTI  is  planning  an  instructional  program 
to  train  students  in  operations  research. 

City  and  Regional  Planning.  The  doctoral  program 
in  City  and  Regional  Planning  at  Chapel  Hill  uti¬ 
lizes  course  offerings  on  the  Raleigh  campus  as  well 
as  those  at  Chapel  HilL 

The  Phytotron.  This  facility  provides  an  exactly 
controlled  environment  for  research  in  plant  growth. 
Only  a  few  of  these  elaborate  installations  now  exist 
in  the  world.  By  cooperative  planning  between 
Raleigh,  Duke,  and  Chapel  Hill,  funds  were  obtained 
to  build  phytotrons  at  both  Duke  and  Raleigh.  Both 
will  be  available  to  research  personnel  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Other  examples  of  successful  inter-institutional 
cooperation  include: 


High  Energy  Accelerator  (Duke,  Chapel  Hill,  and 
Raleigh ) 

The  Regional  Education  Laboratory  proposal 
The  Technical  Services  Act 
The  Institute  of  Environmental  Science 
The  Highway  Safety  Research  Center 

The  Cooperative  Program  in  the  Humanities  (Duke 
and  Chapel  Hill) 

Further  development  of  this  kind  of  cooperative 
effort  is  anticipated  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 


Since  1955,  the  University  has  operated  an  edu¬ 
cational  television  station  serving  the  central  area 
of  the  state  or  a  radius  of  approximately  60  miles 
around  the  transmitter  located  near  Chapel  Hill. 
Some  of  our  programs,  some  of  our  agricultural 
programs  notably,  and  the  program  of  televised  in¬ 
struction  in  the  public  schools,  have  been  carried  to 
wider  areas  through  the  cooperation  of  commercial 
television  stations. 

In  1962,  the  decision  was  made  to  extend  the 
educational  television  service  to  the  entire  state  by 
securing  licenses  and  constructing,  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  necessary  additional  transmitters. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1963  appropriated 
$1,250,000  to  help  finance  the  first  phase  of  state¬ 
wide  expansion.  The  first  phase,  as  finally  reconciled 
with  the  possibilities  under  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regulations  and  availability  of  channels, 
called  for  the  activation  of  transmitters  near  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Concord,  Asheville  and  Linville. 

The  completion  of  Phase  I  of  the  expansion  has 
required  more  time  than  we  originally  anticipated. 
The  transmitter  at  Columbia  in  Tyrrell  County  was 
completed  first  and  regular  broadcasts  were  begun 
on  September  13,  1965.  The  eastern  arm  of  the 
microwave  interconnecting  system  was  put  into 
service  on  May  2nd  of  this  year. 

Activation  of  the  transmitters  at  Asheville,  Lin¬ 
ville,  and  Concord  has  necessarily  been  delayed 
owing  to  the  more  complex  conditions  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  securing  suitable  channel  numbers,  sites, 
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and  clearances  required  by  various  agencies  of  the 
national  government. 

Our  experience  has  rather  inclined  us  not  to 
make  confident  predictions  as  to  completion  date 
and  the  beginning  of  actual  broadcast  operations. 
The  availability  of  electronic  equipment  has  been 
affected  by  the  enormous  nationwide  demand  and 
the  growing  requirements  of  defense  programs. 
Moreover,  the  vast  expansion  of  television  has  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  contractors  for  the 
specialized  construction  work.  We  are  exerting 
every  resource  to  the  end  of  the  most  expeditious 
completion  of  the  three  transmitters  in  the  western 
segment  of  Phase  I,  but  we  cannot  wisely  at  this 
time  give  a  specific  date  when  it  will  be  done. 

The  possibilities  of  educational  television  are 
only  beginning  to  be  realized.  It  can  have  a  great 
and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  culture  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  This  in¬ 
fluence  will  be  most  valuable  when  all  North  Caro¬ 
linians  can  receive  the  benefits  of  ETV  program¬ 
ming:  general  cultural  programs  for  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren;  formal  adult  education  programs;  college 
courses,  both  credit  and  non-credit;  in-class  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  public  school 
levels;  in-service  programs  for  teachers;  specialized 
informational  programs  on  such  subjects  as  agricul¬ 
ture,  education,  and  industry;  and  public  affairs  and 
special  events. 

Although  we  regret  the  delay  in  placing  addi¬ 
tional  transmitters  on  the  air,  work  toward  this  end 
is  moving  steadily  forward.  We  are  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  promise  of  educational  television. 


KENAN  BEQUEST 


It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  here 
the  gift  to  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professorships.  On 
May  2,  the  trustees  of  the  Charitable  Trust  created 
by  Article  Nine  of  Mr.  Kenan’s  will  visited  Chapel 
Hill  and  presented  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Governor  Moore,  a  check  for  $1,000,000 
as  the  first  of  five  equal  grants  to  be  presented  an¬ 
nually  through  1970. 


This  bequest,  used  on  the  familiar  salary  supple¬ 
ment  plan,  will  enable  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill 
to  establish  twenty-five  William  Rand  Kenan,  Jr. 
Professorships  to  be  filled  by  persons  drawn  from 
the  academic  leaders  of  America  in  the  fields  of 
science,  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities  and  fine 
arts. 

A  gift  of  these  dimensions,  wisely  utilized,  should 
be  sufficient  to  set  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  on 
a  course  of  higher  service  and  fulfillment.  We  are 
aware  of  the  confidence  and  the  challenge  that  are 
implicit  in  the  gift,  and  our  sense  of  responsibility  is 
equal  to  our  gratitude. 

In  conveying  the  gift,  the  trustees  granted  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  to  the  University  and  to  the 
administration  in  the  selection  of  professors.  At  the 
same  time,  they  asked  that  arrangements  be  made 
that  would  assure  the  selected  professors’  working 
closely  with  their  students.  It  is,  of  course,  our  desire 
and  our  intention  to  comply  with  this  request. 

In  acknowledging  Mr.  Kenan’s  generous  bene¬ 
faction,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  loyal  connection  that 
has  long  held  between  his  family  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  From  the  founding  down  to  the 
present,  seven  generations  have  knit  closer  the 
family  ties  to  the  University  as  students,  alumni, 
trustees,  benefactors.  Mr.  Kenan’s  great,  great  grand¬ 
father  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  construction 
of  the  Old  East  Building.  His  maternal  ancestor, 
Christopher  Barbee,  donated  land  to  form  a  part 
of  the  original  campus.  His  sister,  Mary  Lily  Flagler 
Bingham,  established  in  1917  the  first  Kenan  Pro¬ 
fessorships  Fund  in  honor  of  her  father  and  two 
uncles.  The  executors  of  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  have 
made  splendid  gifts  to  the  University  in  honor  of 
members  of  the  Kenan  family.  And  long  before  he 
died,  William  Rand  Kenan,  Jr.  had  begun  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  University  philanthropy  by  the  donation  of 
Kenan  Stadium,  a  memorial  to  his  father  and  mother; 
the  Kenan  Scholarship  Fund;  and  numerous  other 
gifts.  By  the  terms  of  his  will,  Mr.  Kenan  gave  his 
model  dairy  farm,  "Randleigh,”  to  the  School  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  at  Raleigh  and  created 
the  Randleigh  Foundation  with  an  endowment  of 
$2,000,000  to  carry  on  experiments  and  research  in 
dairy  farming. 
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In  his  career  as  a  student,  his  achievement  as  a 
graduate,  his  loyalty  as  an  alumnus,  William  Rand 
Kenan,  Jr.  upheld  the  tradition  of  his  forbears,  and 
the  action  of  his  trustees  and  executors  has  now  cast 
the  line  of  his  generosity  in  perpetuity. 

On  behalf  of  the  University,  I  wish  specifically  to 
express  our  profound  thanks  to  the  Kenan  family, 
to  the  trustees  of  the  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Chari¬ 
table  Trust,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  trustees.  We  pledge  our  efforts  to 
justify  Mr.  Kenan’s  confidence  that  endowment  of 
the  educational  program  of  his  Alma  Mater  would 
result  in  substantial  benefit  to  mankind. 


SCIENCE  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


I  am  privileged  also  to  acknowledge  at  this  time 
a  grant  to  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
of  extraordinary  significance.  The  announcement  has 
occurred  so  recently  that  I  simply  interpolate  briefly 
a  reference  to  it  in  this  report. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  awarded  to 
the  Raleigh  campus  a  grant  of  over  $3,500,000  to 
support  a  science  development  plan  in  the  fields  of 
engineering  and  biomathematics.  This  award  repre¬ 
sents  an  important  achievement  on  the  part  of  the 
faculties  of  North  Carolina  State  University  who 
submitted  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  accepted  excellence  and  relevancy.  The 
award  constitutes  a  fine  recognition  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  capacities.  At  the  same  time  it  affords  the 
means,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  of  opening 
new  avenues  of  scholarly  accomplishment  and  service 
at  North  Carolina  State. 

I  wish  that  time  permitted  the  recital  of  all  of 
the  meaningful  benefactions  that  have  come  to  the 
four  campuses  during  this  year.  It  is  indeed  heart¬ 
ening  to  witness  these  acts  of  faith  in  the  University 
and  the  program  being  carried  forward  by  the 
faculties. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SUPERIOR  TEACHING 


Research  and  teaching  are  both  major  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  modern  university.  Research,  especially 


in  the  basic  and  applied  sciences,  receives  generous 
support  from  federal  and  state  agencies  and  from 
private  foundations.  The  work  of  the  superior  teacher 
usually  receives  less  public  notice  and  may  at  times 
seem  unappreciated.  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  on  each  of  its  campuses  is  making  special  efforts 
to  recognize  good  teachers.  Each  year  teachers  of 
unusual  competence  are  selected  for  awards  of  merit 
which  include  substantial  financial  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  recognition  of  their  work.  There  will  be 
other  similar  recognitions  made  during  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  this  spring. 

During  the  current  academic  year,  one  campus 
has  conducted  an  extensive  student  evaluation  of 
teaching,  an  experimental  study,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  useful  in  identifying  superior  teachers.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  soundly  based,  it  will  serve  as  one 
criterion  for  bringing  to  good  teachers  the  recog¬ 
nition  and  financial  rewards  that  they  deserve. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 


During  the  year  I  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  construction  of  a  new  office  building 
to  house  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  President’s  Of¬ 
fice.  Late  in  the  1950’s,  I  moved  out  of  South  Build¬ 
ing  on  the  Chapel  Hill  campus  to  the  quarters  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  Institute  of  Government  on 
Franklin  Street  to  obtain  more  room  for  a  growing 
staff  and  to  provide  the  Chancellor  with  the  space 
and  freedom  he  should  have. 

During  these  intervening  years,  I  also  established 
an  office  arrangement  on  the  campus  at  Raleigh  and 
have  available  space  at  Greensboro.  An  office  for  the 
President  is  provided  in  the  new  administration 
building  opened  recently  on  the  Charlotte  campus. 

Additional  major  positions  have  been  authorized 
for  the  President’s  Office:  Vice  President — Finance, 
Vice  President  —  Extension,  Assistant  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent — Research,  and  Assistant  to  the  President. 
Available  space  does  not  exist,  and  the  lack  of  it 
hampers  effective  administrative  work. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  faculty  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  the 
Chancellors  of  our  campuses,  the  Visiting  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  with  Gov- 
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ernor  Moore.  They  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  con¬ 
struct  a  new  and  adequate  facility  to  house  the 
officers  and  staff  of  the  President’s  Office  on  a 
7-acre  site  west  of  the  15-501  by-pass  around  Chapel 
Hill  and  fronting  on  highway  54 — the  road  to 
Raleigh.  Work  is  moving  ahead  on  the  design  of 
this  building,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  relocation 
of  the  office  building  for  the  officers  of  general  ad¬ 
ministration  will  bring  significant  benefits  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  space,  including  benefits  of  function 
and  relationships. 

These  are  some  of  the  matters  to  which  we  have 
addressed  our  attention  during  this  year.  But  we 
have  given  just  as  much  time  to  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  the  fourfold  University,  and 
I  wish  now  to  report  some  of  our  thoughts  and 
judgments. 

I  shall  be  principally  concerned  with  three  things: 
( 1 )  the  trends  in  enrollment  in  the  University,  ( 2 ) 
a  major  revision  in  the  customary  principles  of  the 
allocation  of  functions  that  have  guided  us  since  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Act  of  Consolida¬ 
tion,  and  (3)  a  statement  indicating  the  nature  of 
financial  support  that  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  additional  students  and  the  expanding  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  University. 


ENROLLMENT 


We  have  recently  completed  collecting  data  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  projected  enrollment  on 
the  four  campuses  of  the  University  beginning  with 
the  academic  year  1966-67  and  extending  through 
1976-77.  I  want  to  share  the  preliminary  findings 
concerning  the  enrollment  prospects  both  for  next 
fall  and  for  the  biennium  1967-69.  All  of  the  pro¬ 
jections  given  here  will  be  on  a  head  count  basis 
for  the  fall  semester. 

On  May  2,  we  had  received  a  total  of  27,376 
applications  for  admission  to  all  programs  on  all 
campuses  of  the  University.  About  17,000  had 
applied  to  Chapel  Hill,  6,000  to  Raleigh,  3,500  to 
Greensboro,  and  almost  1,000  to  Charlotte.  Fifty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  total  were  residents  of  North 
Carolina,  including  12,364  undergraduate  and  2,192 
graduate  and  postgraduate  professional  applicants. 


Over  11,461  new  applicants  have  already  been 
cleared  for  admission  to  the  fall  semester.  The  un¬ 
dergraduate  quota  at  Chapel  Hill  has  already  been 
filled,  and  we  regret  that  623  qualified  North  Caro¬ 
lina  residents  cannot  be  admitted  because  of  lack 
of  space  and  facilities.  In  addition,  82  qualified 
graduate  applicants  and  179  postgraduate  profes¬ 
sional  applicants  in  several  categories  who  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  North  Carolina  cannot  be  admitted  because 
of  filled  quotas.  At  Greensboro,  104  qualified  North 
Carolina  undergraduates  cannot  be  admitted  because 
of  lack  of  space  in  residence  halls;  however,  there 
is  still  room  at  Greensboro  for  commuting  students. 
No  new  freshman  applications  have  been  accepted  at 
Raleigh  since  May  1.  Charlotte  will  continue  to 
accept  applications  until  late  in  August. 

We  plan  to  enroll  11,135  new  students  on  the 
four  campuses  this  fall.  These  will  include  8,572 
undergraduates  and  2,563  graduate  and  postgradu¬ 
ate  professional  students.  The  increase  in  new  stu¬ 
dents  this  fall  over  1965  will  be  2.3  per  cent  for 
undergraduates  and  14.3  per  cent  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  a  trend  that  is  in  line  with  the  purposes  of 
the  University.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  new 
undergraduate  enrollment  in  the  University  will 
be  out-of-state  residents,  and  this  is  in  accord  with 
Trustee  regulations.  Chapel  Hill  plans  to  enroll  4,400 
new  students,  35  per  cent  of  whom  will  be  in  the 
graduate  and  postgraduate  professional  category. 
Raleigh  plans  to  enroll  3,485,  of  whom  14.7  per 
cent  will  be  in  the  graduate  category.  Greensboro 
plans  to  enroll  2,060,  of  whom  23-5  per  cent  will  be 
graduate  students.  Charlotte  expects  to  enroll  1,150 
new  students,  all  undergraduates. 

We  are  projecting  a  total  enrollment  for  all  cam¬ 
puses  of  31,354  this  fall  as  compared  to  28,780  in 
the  fall  of  1965,  an  increase  of  2,574  or  9  per  cent. 
The  increase  will  result  in  part  from  the  gradual 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  students  admitted  in 
recent  years  and  the  decrease  in  the  dropout  rate 
and  from  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students 
admitted  to  graduate  and  professional  programs.  The 
cumulative  effects  of  substantial  annual  increases 
averaging  about  ten  per  cent  each  year  since  1959 
is  also  a  factor.  We  expect  the  enrollment  this  fall 
to  reach  13,250  at  Chapel  Hill,  10,900  at  Raleigh, 
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over  5.000  at  Greensboro,  and  about  2,200  at  Char¬ 
lotte. 

The  long-range  growth  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  depends  on  many  factors,  among  them  favorable 
economic  conditions,  population  increase,  Federal 
aid  to  students,  the  holding  power  of  the  public 
schools,  and  the  demands  of  society  for  college- 
trained  personnel.  We  believe  that  these  and  other 
forces  that  have  resulted  in  an  increase  of  114  per 
cent  in  our  enrollment  during  the  eleven-year  period 
1954-65  will  continue  to  operate  for  the  next  decade. 
If  the  present  trend  is  permitted  to  continue,  it 
warrants  a  projected  enrollment  in  the  University  by 
1976  of  over  50,000  students,  at  least  15,000  of 
whom  would  be  in  the  graduate  and  postgraduate 
professional  category. 

We  have  had  to  revise  our  long-range  projection 
upward  periodically  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the 
accelerating  trend  of  college  enrollment.  Further¬ 
more,  our  short-range  projection  has  frequently  been 
below  the  actual  enrollment  as  the  pressure  of 
qualified  applicants  for  admission  has  continued  to 
mount  during  the  last  decade.  With  this  past  ex¬ 
perience  in  mind,  we  are  projecting  for  the  next 
biennium  a  head  count  enrollment  in  the  fall  of 
1967  of  35,000  and  in  1968  of  37,500.  In  the  latter 
year,  we  expect  Chapel  Hill  to  enroll  15,500,  Raleigh 
12,700,  Greensboro  6,500,  and  Charlotte  2,800  or 
perhaps  3,800  if  housing  on  the  campus  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  1968.  These  estimates  are  based  on  facili¬ 
ties  and  support  that  we  believe  will  be  available. 

In  summary,  for  each  of  the  next  four  years  we 
anticipate  an  annual  enrollment  increase  of  about 
2,500  students.  To  state  the  fact  is  to  indicate  the 
dimension  of  the  task  for  which  we  must  seek  more 
good  teachers  to  carry  the  instructional  load  and 
additional  facilities  to  accommodate  the  growing 
population. 

One  further  fact  should  be  noted.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  high  school  graduates  entering  college  has 
increased  from  32  per  cent  to  38  per  cent,  an  increase 
of  6  per  cent  during  the  last  10  years.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  this  improvement,  but  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  still  below  the  national  average  in  this  respect. 

This  constant  enrollment  growth  and  the  accel¬ 
erating  involvement  of  the  University  in  the  life  of 
the  state  and  the  nation  have  caused  us  to  face 


squarely  the  question  of  allocation  of  functions 
among  our  campuses.  How  best  may  the  task  be 
done?  Where  is  duplication  necessary?  What  prin¬ 
ciples  should  guide  us  as  our  campuses  evolve  to 
greater  and  more  comprehensive  programs  of  in¬ 
struction,  research,  and  service? 


ALLOCATION  OF  FUNCTION 


The  problem  of  allocation  of  function  is  the 
problem  of  building  on  each  campus  the  variety  of 
subject  matter  areas  essential  for  an  institution  of 
university  rank  and  developing  in  these  subject 
matter  fields  sufficient  strength  to  offer  sound  gradu¬ 
ate  programs,  research,  and,  where  appropriate,  pro¬ 
fessional  training  without  unnecessary  duplication  of 
faculty  or  facilities. 

Allocation  of  function  is  an  important  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  academic  problems 
in  the  University.  It  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be 
solved  with  finality.  The  needs  of  the  state  and  of  the 
University  are  never  static.  The  swift  expansion  of 
knowledge,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
those  who  seek  the  kind  of  education  that  only  a 
university  can  provide,  the  growing  demands  of  so¬ 
ciety  for  increased  services  from  the  University — 
all  make  any  permanent  resolution  of  the  allocation 
of  function  both  unwise  and  undesirable. 

The  Act  of  Consolidation,  passed  thirty-five 
years  ago  during  a  period  of  great  economic  depres¬ 
sion,  united  three  very  different  institutions  to  form 
The  University  of  North  Carolina.  One  of  these,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  was  in  name  and  fact 
a  university.  Its  graduate  school  was  small  by 
present-day  standards;  yet  it  had  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  and  was  pre-eminent  in  the  South.  It  had  been 
for  nine  years  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  that  select  group  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  institutions  of  higher  education.  North 
Carolina  State  College  had  been  established  to  meet 
an  insistent  demand  by  agriculturists  and  industrial¬ 
ists  for  an  institution  that  would  serve  their  interests. 
At  the  time  of  consolidation,  it  was  an  aggressive, 
forward-looking  institution  making  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  other  professional  fields. 
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The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  was 
more  limited  in  the  scope  of  its  operations  than 
either  Chapel  Hill  or  Raleigh.  It  had  an  important 
teacher-training  program,  offered  work  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  secretarial  science,  and  in  the  liberal  arts. 
It  had  an  enviable  reputation  for  excellence  in 
teaching.  Neither  of  the  campuses  at  Raleigh  or 
Greensboro  placed  strong  emphasis  upon  graduate 
study  or  basic  research. 

The  policy  decisions  made  at  the  time  of  con¬ 
solidation  about  allocation  of  function  were  wise 
and  courageous,  though  they  caused  some  unhappi¬ 
ness  at  the  time.  They  were  not  considered  then, 
nor  subsequently,  as  an  inflexible  guide  for  all 
future  time. 

During  the  thirty-five  years  which  have  passed 
since  consolidation  took  place,  great  progress  has 
been  made  on  each  campus.  The  University  at 
Chapel  Hill  has  enlarged  and  enhanced  its  stature 
as  an  important  university.  The  Raleigh  campus  has 
greatly  expanded  its  subject  matter  offerings  and 
developed  to  achieve  full  university  status.  At 
Greensboro,  where  until  recently  admission  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  women,  professional  programs  were 
strengthened  and  major  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
building  a  first-rate  liberal  arts  college  rather  than 
on  graduate  study  or  research. 

Minor  changes  in  allocation  of  function  policy 
have  occurred  from  time  to  time  since  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  Consolidation.  It  is  the  current  decade, 
however,  that  has  brought  major  changes.  Probably 
at  no  time  since  the  days  of  the  great  depression 
has  there  been  such  a  marshalling  of  forces  for  change 
in  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  as  in  the 
decade  of  the  sixties. 

The  University  Graduate  Executive  Council’s 
study  of  allocation  of  function  in  graduate  work, 
begun  in  1961  at  my  request,  resulted  in  a  report 
made  early  in  1962.  The  year-long  study  of  the 
Governor’s  Commission  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School  was  published  in  August  1962.  This 
was  followed  by  the  work  of  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  adoption  of  its 
report  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  January  1963. 
Legislation  implementing  the  recommendations  of 
the  Governor’s  Commission  and  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Trustees  was  enacted  by  the  1963 


session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Legislature  of 
1965  made  Charlotte  College  a  fourth  campus  of  the 
University  and  designated  it  as  a  university. 

I  regret  that  there  is  not  space  here  for  me  to 
review  in  detail  the  recommendations  of  each  of 
the  agencies  I  have  mentioned  or  to  describe  the 
effect  these  recommendations  have  had  upon  our 
policy  of  allocating  responsibility  to  the  several  cam¬ 
puses.  To  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  changes 
that  have  occurred,  I  need  only  to  say  that  today  we 
have  four  University  campuses,  each  of  which  is 
co-educational  and  each  of  which  offers  work  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Three  of  the  cam¬ 
puses  have  vigorous  graduate  programs  leading  to  the 
doctorate. 

It  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  again  of  some 
of  the  major  responsibilities  of  a  university  as  we 
think  about  our  future  plans.  A  major  university 
will  have  a  school  or  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  a 
graduate  school,  and  schools  or  colleges  in  many 
areas  of  professional  training.  This  organization  of 
schools  or  colleges  within  a  university  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  wide  and  rich  variety  of  subjects  offered 
there  for  study. 

A  basic  responsibility  of  such  a  university  is 
good  teaching.  The  faculty  is  meeting  this  respon¬ 
sibility  with  distinction  and  their  efforts  are  pro¬ 
viding  students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate, 
with  enriched  opportunities  for  learning. 

A  second  important  responsibility  is  to  conduct 
research,  original  creative  work,  and  graduate  study 
leading  to  the  doctorate.  The  modern  university  is 
a  center  where  the  limits  of  knowledge  are  enlarged, 
where  new  discoveries  are  made,  and  where  man’s 
understanding  of  himself  and  his  world  is  steadily 
growing.  It  is  in  universities  where  men  and  women 
learn  the  methods  through  which  new  knowledge 
can  be  discovered;  they  are  centers  where  scholars 
and  scientists  are  trained  in  graduate  programs. 
Some  research,  of  course,  is  carried  on  in  four-year 
colleges,  but  research  is  not  considered  a  major 
responsibility  of  the  faculty  members  of  such  a 
college.  Their  chief  contribution  to  higher  education 
is  through  teaching. 

A  third  requirement  of  a  major  university  is  the 
responsibility  for  professional  training.  Universities 
prepare  our  professional  men  and  women,  our  medi- 
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cal  doctors;  lawyers;  engineers;  public  school,  college, 
university  teachers,  and  others  for  service. 

A  fourth  area  of  increasing  responsibility  today 
is  in  adult  education.  The  swift  pace  of  technological 
progress,  the  rapid  advance  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  the  growing  desire  of  our  adult  population  for 
greater  knowledge  about  literature,  the  fine  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  the  humanities  send  people  back  to 
school.  Universities  must  reach  out  beyond  the 
campus  to  provide  this  learning  experience. 

The  legislation  and  the  Trustee  actions  to  which 
I  have  referred  have  placed  many  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  on  the  University  and  made  desirable  a 
thoughtful  restudy  of  our  academic  policies  on  allo¬ 
cation  of  function.  Accordingly,  after  consultation 
with  the  Chancellors,  I  asked  that  three  senior  faculty 
members  from  each  campus  meet  with  the  Vice 
President — Academic  Affairs  to  suggest  guide  lines 
for  the  future  development  of  our  four  campuses. 
This  committee  met  frequently  through  the  previous 
academic  year.  It  studied  the  responsibilities  of  uni¬ 
versity  status  for  each  campus,  the  best  use  of  library 
resources,  the  most  effective  use  of  staff  and  facilities 
on  the  several  campuses  and  how  best  to  determine 
where  specific  programs  should  be  located.  The  com¬ 
mittee  agreed  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  set  up  any 
system  of  regulations  that  would  be  rigid  and  un¬ 
responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of  future  years. 
They  have  recommended  procedures  and  policies 
which  have  been  discussed  in  detail  with  the  Chan¬ 
cellors  and  with  my  associates,  and  we  have  reached 
agreement  on  the  following  principles  which  we 
recommend  to  you  as  our  basic  guide  lines  for  the 
future: 

1.  That  subject  to  existing  University  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  approval  of  budgets  and  aca¬ 
demic  programs,  all  campuses  may  provide 
graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction  and 
research  opportunities  in  the  basic  natural 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities, 
the  fine  arts,  and  teacher  education. 

2.  That  insofar  as  practicable  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  advanced  graduate  work,  each  campus 
seek  to  emphasize  different  areas  of  the  disci¬ 
plines,  thus  enlarging  and  enriching  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  of  the  University. 

3.  That  highly  specialized  work  for  which 
there  is  a  limited  demand  be  developed  only 
at  specific  campuses. 


4.  That  on  all  campuses  new  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  to  the  rank  of  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  and  above  be  chosen  with  their  com¬ 
petence  in  teaching  and  scholarship  and  their 
qualifications  for  advanced  instruction  in 
mind. 

5.  That  with  reference  to  advanced  graduate 
work  (doctoral  training)  and  particularly  be¬ 
fore  duplication  occurs  in  professional  train¬ 
ing  (law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.)  great 
care  be  taken  to  weigh  the  capacity  of  so¬ 
ciety  to  absorb  the  graduates,  to  evaluate  the 
need  for  additional  highly  trained  personnel 
relative  to  the  need  for  persons  with  other 
qualifications,  to  determine  the  prospects  of 
adequate  financing,  and  to  avoid  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  programs  on  other  campuses. 

I  emphasize  these  principles  because  they  will 
govern  the  direction  in  which  we  plan  to  move  on  all 
four  campuses.  They  represent  a  major  departure 
from  the  policies  that  have  guided  us  in  the  past, 
but  they  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  progress  in  a 
sound  and  responsible  manner. 

If  we  are  to  accommodate  the  growing  enroll¬ 
ments  that  I  have  indicated  and  implement  the  ex¬ 
panding  and  accelerating  programs  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  which  I  have  just  referred  and  which  are  so 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  University,  the  state, 
and  the  nation,  it  is  apparent  that  greater  resources 
must  be  provided.  These  resources  will  have  to  be 
sought  from  the  state,  the  federal  government, 
foundations,  and  private  and  corporate  sources. 

I  trust  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  use  the 
capital  improvements  program  of  the  University 
provided  by  the  1965  General  Assembly  and  the 
facilities  to  be  requested  of  the  1967  session  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  magnitude  of  the  emerging  and  accelerating 
program  of  the  University. 

The  1965  General  Assembly  authorized  a  capital 
improvements  program  totalling  78  million  dollars 
for  the  four  campuses.  Of  this  amount,  $20,367,000 
was  provided  from  state  appropriations;  the  balance 
of  over  $57  million  must  come  from  self-liquidation 
programs,  federal  funds,  and  gifts. 

Included  in  these  authorizations  are  classroom 
buildings,  laboratories,  student  unions,  facilities  for 
graduate  and  professional  training,  substantial  con¬ 
struction  in  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs,  renovations  and  additions  to  facili- 
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ties.  We  earnestly  hope  to  have  most  of  these 
facilities  under  contract  for  construction  before  many 
more  weeks  pass. 

When  the  time  came  to  prepare  the  requests 
for  the  next  biennium,  1967-69,  we  had  to  plan  to 
meet  the  enrollment  demands  I  have  reported  and 
the  undeniable  need  for  facilities  to  expand  the 
research  and  service  programs  of  the  four  campuses. 

After  much  hard  work  in  examining  these  needs 
of  the  institutions,  we  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  January  a 
capital  improvements  program  for  the  next  biennium 
which  the  Division  of  Property  Control  now  esti¬ 
mates  will  cost  $179,300,000,  of  which  $62,800,000 
would  be  funded  from  sources  other  than  state 
appropriations. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  this  is  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  I  would  remind  us  all  that  we  are  talking 
of  a  fourfold  University  that  will  probably  have 
10,000  more  students  enrolled  even  before  this  re¬ 
quested  program,  if  authorized,  would  be  fully 
completed.  It  is  our  duty  to  request  those  facilities 
and  services  which  will  be  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  development  of  four  University  campuses. 

Included  in  this  program  are  new  classroom 
buildings,  renovations,  additions,  and  services  to 
permit  full  utilization  of  the  plant  during  the  sum¬ 
mer;  additional  library  facilities;  more  dormitories; 
facilities  for  adult  and  continuation  education;  an 
infirmary;  expansion  of  health  affairs  facilities;  badly 
needed  equipment  for  science  and  engineering  in¬ 
struction  and  research;  and  the  renovation,  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  repair  of  the  major  utility  and  service 
systems  on  each  of  the  campuses. 

It  is  present  state  fiscal  policy  to  appropriate  no 
funds  for  construction  of  residence  halls,  married  stu¬ 
dent  apartments,  student  centers,  and  like  facilities. 
To  finance  this  construction,  the  University  must 
borrow,  pledging  as  security  the  revenues  from  in¬ 
creased  rentals  and  student  fees.  At  this  point,  there 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  revision  of  this  policy. 

Since  the  1955  General  Assembly  passed  legis¬ 
lation  authorizing  the  state-supported  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  issue  revenue  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  cost  of  construction  of 
student  housing,  to  this  date,  the  University  has  bor¬ 
rowed  $25,298,000  to  construct  these  "self-liquidat¬ 


ing”  projects.  It  has  authorizations  which  have  not 
yet  been  exercised  that  will  add  $30,489,000  to  the 
current  debt,  making  the  total  indebtedness  $55,787,- 
000.  Additional  self-liquidating  projects  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  request  to  the  1967  General  Assembly 
will  approximate  $30,000,000.  Assuming  that  the 
program  will  be  approved  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly,  in  the  space  of  twelve  years  the  University 
will  have  borrowed,  or  been  authorized  to  borrow, 
approximately  $85,787,000  to  build  physical  facili¬ 
ties,  the  cost  of  which  must  be  passed  on  to  our 
students.  This  is  a  matter  of  growing  concern  to 
us,  for  we  must  seek  to  keep  the  costs  of  higher 
education  at  reasonable  levels.  The  ability  to  pay 
must  not  become  a  prohibitive  condition  for  ad¬ 
mission.  There  are  hundreds  of  students  in  the 
University  who  need  scholarships,  loans,  jobs  to  fi¬ 
nance  their  education. 

Obviously,  we  have  a  major  task  ahead  of  us, 
but  we  welcome  it  because  we  know  that  to  achieve 
success  in  this  program  is  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  thousands  of  qualified  young  men  and  women 
to  receive  a  University  education,  and  to  insure  for 
the  University  the  resources  essential  to  its  continued 
well-being  as  one  of  the  major  institutions  in  our 
nation. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  make  these  observa¬ 
tions.  The  University  serves  the  state  through  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  every  county,  through  year-round  opera¬ 
tions  in  more  than  20  locations  other  than  the  four 
campuses — operations  such  as  the  Minerals  Research 
Laboratory  on  the  mountains,  the  fisheries  institute 
by  the  sea,  and  experiment  stations  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  state.  Last  year  the  Memorial 
Hospital  out-patient  clinic  received  more  than  100,- 
000  visits  from  persons  from  every  county  in  the 
state. 

We  are  now  expanding  our  assistance  to  business 
and  industry  through  the  Technical  Services  Act.  We 
are  engaged  in  studies  of  coastal  erosion,  and  the 
water  resources  of  the  state. 

These  and  many  other  activities  are  carried  on  by 
the  more  than  10,000  members  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  as  a  part  of  the  service  role  of  the  state  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  of  North 
Carolina. 
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Teaching,  research,  and  service  constitute  the 
major  elements  of  the  mission  of  the  modern  state 
university.  And  we  seek  to  fulfill  this  mission  with 
the  highest  level  of  quality  and  the  most  constructive 
results  attainable.  I  believe  the  University  succeeds 
in  this  task. 

The  recent  benefactions,  recognitions,  awards, 
achievements,  and  distinctions  that  have  come  to  the 
faculties,  students,  and  the  institutions  are  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  of  the  stature,  quality,  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  both  the  men  and  women  who  made 
them  possible  and  the  University  of  which  they 
are  a  part. 

The  hour  has  come  for  all  to  unite  in  a  positive 
and  aggressive  effort  to  move  the  University  and 
the  people  that  it  serves  forward.  For  the  faculty, 
staff,  and  students,  I  convey  to  you  our  earnest  desire 
to  get  on  with  the  task.  And  let  me  add  that  I  do 


not  state  this  objective  as  a  desire  only.  It  is  my 
real  conviction  that  the  University  is  poised  most 
favorably  for  the  realization  of  this  aim  and  my 
administrative  associates  and  I  find  genuine  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  realization  of  many  long  cher¬ 
ished  goals. 

I  close  with  a  word  of  personal  appreciation  to 
Governor  Moore,  the  Chairman  of  this  Board,  who 
has  been  most  helpful  to  the  University,  and  to  you 
individually  as  Trustees  for  your  service  in  many 
ways. 

The  Chancellors  and  Business  Managers,  and  my 
associates  deserve  a  special  word  of  commendation. 
No  university  president  has  a  more  able  and  co¬ 
operative  group  of  associates  with  whom  to  work 
in  directing  the  forward  course  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  J.  CARLYLE  SITTERSON  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

july  1,  1965  to  june  30,  1966 


INTRODUCTION 


The  year  1965-66  provided  a  genuine  test  of  the 
vitality  and  dynamism  of  the  University  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Perhaps  no  year  in  the  University’s  history  was 
accompanied  by  more  administrative  changes,  both 
in  personnel  and  in  structure.  Simultaneously,  seri¬ 
ous  difficulties  emerged  from  the  efforts  to  repeal 
the  speaker  ban  law,  the  amending  of  the  law,  and 
the  efforts  to  implement  the  amendment. 

Despite  these  changes  and  despite  the  deep  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  implementation  of  the  revised 
speaker  ban  legislation,  the  University  demonstrated 
anew  its  capacity  to  get  on  with  its  main  task  of  the 
education  of  students,  of  the  acquisition,  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  application  of  knowledge  through  research, 
teaching,  and  service.  Indeed,  from  the  vantage 
point  of  time,  the  changes  and  controversies  that 
excited  so  much  attention  during  the  year  will  pale 
in  comparison  with  the  continued  educational  prog¬ 
ress  experienced  by  the  entire  University  community 
— students,  faculty,  the  State  and  the  nation. 

Personnel  changes  of  the  year  included  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Chancellor  Paul  F.  Sharp,  effective 
February  15,  1966,  to  become  President  of  Drake 
University,  and  the  appointment  of  the  undersigned 
as  Acting  Chancellor  on  February  16.  Since  no  per¬ 
manent  appointment  was  made  to  the  chancellorship 
until  May  9,  central  administration  was  additionally 
burdened  by  the  unavoidable  vacancy  in  the  Vice 
Chancellor’s  post  from  February  15  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  academic  year.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
result  of  the  dedicated  service  of  many  persons 
throughout  the  University,  the  work  of  the  University 
went  on. 


In  a  year  of  such  unusual  change,  as  this  past 
one,  many  persons  were  called  upon  to  carry  espe¬ 
cially  heavy  responsibilities,  and  the  University  is 
deeply  grateful  to  them  for  this.  I  cite,  in  particular, 
Dr.  Frank  M.  Duffey,  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  acted  as  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  General  College 
during  1965-66;  Acting  Dean  Margaret  Kalp  of  the 
School  of  Library  Science;  Dr.  John  E.  Larsh,  who 
acted  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  during  the 
fall  semester  prior  to  the  coming  of  Dr.  George 
Hager;  Dr.  John  Otts,  who  acted  as  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  while  the  search  committee 
continued  to  seek  an  appointee  to  this  important 
University  post;  Dr.  George  E.  Shepard,  Associate 
Dean  of  the  General  College;  Dr.  Earle  Wallace, 
Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  who  after 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  C.  Hugh  Holman,  effective 
February  1,  1966,  acted  as  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School — all  of  whom  exemplified  the  best  tradition 
of  service  to  the  University.  Finally,  Professors 
Claiborne  Jones  and  Philip  Manire,  Assistant  Vice 
Chancellors,  carried  unusually  heavy  responsibilities 
this  spring  semester. 

The  year  1965-66  was  the  first  under  the  major 
reorganization  of  administrative  structure  instituted 
by  Chancellor  Sharp  July  1,  1965.  Regrettably,  the 
many  changes  in  personnel  at  administrative  levels 
during  the  year  certainly  did  not  give  the  new 
structure  an  opportunity  to  work  under  optimum 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that  the  new 
structure  had  certain  advantages  as  well  as  disad¬ 
vantages. 

Unquestionably,  the  gulf  between  the  divisions 
of  academic  affairs  and  health  affairs  was  partly 
bridged  by  combining  the  former  functions  of  the 
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Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  die  Administrator  of  Health 
Affairs  into  a  single  office,  the  Vice  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  with  mo  staff  assistants.  While  it  is 
obviously  necessary  and  desirable  to  avoid  the  fact 
and  the  feeling  of  any  real  separation  between  these 
mo  important  areas  of  the  University,  experience 
during  the  year  demonstrated  that  the  University 
needs,  and  the  health  sciences  deserve,  a  full-time 
person  in  top  administration  devoting  his  major 
attention  to  the  optimum  development  of  these 
schools  within  the  total  life  of  the  University. 

To  appoint  a  Vice  Chancellor  who  will  have 
responsibility  for  the  health  sciences,  however,  does 
not  imply  a  return  to  differences  of  structure  and 
procedure  in  academic  affairs  and  health  affairs.  On 
the  contrary,  early  attention  will  be  given  to  a 
restudy  of  both  the  composition  and  the  structure 
of  the  Advisory  Board  in  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs,  to  the  appropriate  renaming  of  the  Division, 
to  the  creation  of  Administrative  Boards  within  the 


schools  which  will  have  clear-cut  responsibility  for 
those  educational  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  school,  and  finally  to  the  promotion  of  improved 
undergraduate  and  graduate  curricula  and  research 
programs  in  the  Life  Sciences,  both  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the 
basic  science  departments  in  the  Medical  School. 

Again,  while  the  decision  to  place  greater  em¬ 
phasis  upon  Advanced  Studies  and  Research  through¬ 
out  the  University  by  the  appointment  of  a  Vice 
Chancellor  and  of  a  Dean  for  Research  Administra¬ 
tion  were  certainly  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
experience  has  indicated  that  reduction  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  of  the  graduate  dean  in  the 
University  is  not  an  effective  way  to  achieve  the 
objective.  Accordingly,  while  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Advanced  Studies  will  continue  to  exercise  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  interdisciplinary  institutes  in  the 
University,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  will 
have  full  responsibility  for  the  policy  and  operation 
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Responsible  for 
pol  icy  &  opera¬ 
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University  of 
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within  the  structural 
responsibil  ities  of  a 
single  school  or  de¬ 
partment  and  thus  re¬ 
quire  special  organi¬ 
zations. 
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within  the  University  of  all  graduate  programs  of 
study  and  academic  issues  concerning  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  schools. 

An  entirely  new  position,  that  of  Provost,  was 
created  after  considerable  thought  and  exploration 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  policy  and  operation  within 
the  University  of  agencies,  officials,  programs,  and 
services  relating  to  academic  aspects  and  policies  of 
the  University  (exclusive  of  those  specifically  as¬ 
signed  to  other  offices  of  central  administration), 
including  faculty  and  programs  in  Arts  and  Sciences, 
professional  schools,  Admissions  and  Records,  the 
Press,  the  Library,  Extension,  and  Research  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  offices  of 
Admissions  and  Records,  formerly  in  the  area  of 
Student  Affairs,  have  been  transferred  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Provost  to  bring  them  closer  to 
the  academic  programs  of  the  University  with  which 
they  are  more  intimately  associated. 

Finally,  a  new  staff  position.  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor,  has  been  established  to  provide  the  office 
of  the  Chancellor  the  staff  work  which  is  essential 
to  facilitate  decision-making  and  implementation  at 
that  level. 

The  University  has  long  been  concerned  with 
increasing  difficulties  involved  in  fiscal  and  business 
administration.  Some  of  these  undoubtedly  emanate 
from  within  and  others  are  occasioned  by  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  University  to  outside  agencies,  espe¬ 
cially  the  agencies  of  State  government.  Accordingly, 
the  University  has  sought  authorization  to  employ  a 
management  firm  to  evaluate  its  internal  fiscal  and 
business  administration  with  the  hope  of  effecting 
improvement  of  internal  administration  and  of  the 
University’s  relationships  with  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  State  government.  It  seems  probable  that 
a  new  central  administrative  officer,  a  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  with  responsibility  for  the  business  affairs 
of  the  University,  may  be  established  as  one  impor¬ 
tant  result  of  this  study. 

The  most  significant  event  of  the  year  for  the 
University  was  the  grant  by  the  trustees  of  the 
William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Charitable  Trust  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  establishment  of  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Pro¬ 
fessorships.  This  magnificent  gift  will  enable  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  over  these  next  years 


to  attract  and  retain  in  the  Chapel  Hill  faculty 
twenty-five  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professors  selected 
from  among  the  outstanding  scholars  and  teachers  in 
their  fields.  These  professorships  will  be  confined 
to  no  single  area  of  learning  but  will  include  the 
Sciences,  the  Social  Sciences,  the  Humanities,  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  professions.  When  the  supple¬ 
ment  provided  by  income  from  the  Kenan  gift  is 
added  to  the  base  professorial  salary  provided  by  the 
State,  these  professorships  will  be  competitive  with 
the  most  attractive  professorships  in  the  academic 
world. 

I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  say  that  by  reason 
of  this  gift,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  will  enter  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
periods  in  its  history — a  period  in  which  it  will 
meet  the  challenge  to  join  the  leaders  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  world  in  pointing  the  way  to  human  advance¬ 
ment  by  extending  the  findings  of  scholarship  to  the 
greater  benefit  of  the  State,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 


STUDENTS 


Enrollment  for  the  fall  semester,  1965,  was 
12,419,  an  increase  of  9-8  per  cent  over  the  fall 
semester,  1964,  and  included  students  from  all  of  the 
100  counties  in  the  State,  from  all  of  the  50  states, 
and  from  47  foreign  countries. 

The  fall,  1965,  enrollment  by  level  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  by  curricular  categories  was  distributed 
as  follows: 

Academic  Areas  Health  Areas  Totals 

Undergraduate .  8,317(93%)  649  (  7%)  8,966  (  72%) 

Graduate .  2,159  (86%)  358  (14%)  2,517  (  20%) 

Post-baccalaureate 

Professional .  465  (50%)  471  (50%)  936  (  8%) 

10,941  (88%)  1,478  (12%)  12,419(100%) 

Continuing  improvement  in  the  measurable  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  freshman  class  is  indicated  by  the  facts  that 
in  September,  1965,  the  average  score  on  the  College 
Entrance  Board’s  Evaluation  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
was  1,132  (it  was  1,100  in  1964)  and  that  99  per 
cent  were  in  the  top  half  (72.4  per  cent  in  the  top 
quarter)  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes. 
Another  indication  of  the  high  quality  of  the  en¬ 
tering  class  is  the  fact  that  some  900  students  re- 
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ceived  advanced  standing  credit  for  some  1,800 
courses;  especially  notable  is  the  fact  that  84  students 
received  credit  for  four  or  more  courses.  It  is  also 
well  to  note  that  the  improved  quality  of  the  entering 
class  was  accompanied  by  equally  impressive  im¬ 
provement  in  the  performance  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  For  example,  in  September,  1965,  only 
87  of  the  preceding  year’s  freshmen  (4.5  per  cent) 
were  ineligible,  as  compared  with  140  (7  per  cent) 
the  year  before.  Also,  in  the  fall  of  1965,  618  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores  achieved  Dean’s  List  standing 
as  compared  with  503  in  1964. 

Seniors  graduating  in  June,  1966,  won  approxi¬ 
mately  100  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  national 
competition,  with  awards  ranging  from  $200  a  year 
to  $19,000  for  five  years.  Included  among  these 
honors  were  12  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships  ( 10 
in  1965),  seven  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Fellowships,  three  Morehead  Graduate  Fellowships, 
two  Danforth  Fellowships,  two  from  the  Reynolds 
Foundation,  one  Fulbright  Fellowship,  and  one 
Corning  Glass  Foundation  Fellowship. 

The  Honors  Program  for  undergraduates  con¬ 
tinued  to  attract  the  interest  of  a  larger  number  of 
students,  61  being  enrolled  in  the  freshman  program 
in  1965  (55  in  1964).  Of  these,  it  should  be  noted, 
39  were  graduates  of  North  Carolina  public  high 
schools.  In  the  special  "A”  sections  reserved  for 
undergraduates  of  high  academic  performance,  1,276 
students  enrolled  in  81  special  sections  in  15  depart¬ 
ments  in  1965-66.  Imaginative  faculty  interest  in  the 
undergraduate  Honors  Program  is  evidenced  by  the 
initiation  in  the  fall  of  1966  of  two  independent 
study  courses,  Honors  37  and  38.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  be  followed  by  other  innovations  to  provide 
more  opportunities  for  highly  motivated  under¬ 
graduates  to  take  optimum  advantage  of  the  range 
and  depth  of  educational  opportunities  available  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  45  seniors  graduated 
with  honors  (12  with  highest  honors)  in  16  de¬ 
partments  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
two  undergraduate  professional  schools. 

Undergraduates  distinguished  themselves  in  many 
other  fields  of  student  life.  Notable  were  the  awards 
won  by  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Tar  Heel,  including  an 
All-American  Honor  Rating  based  on  an  analysis  of 


news  coverage,  content,  typography  and  photography, 
the  highest  award  given  by  the  Associated  Collegiate 
Press  newspaper  service. 

A  Certificate  of  Appreciation  from  the  National 
Red  Cross  was  awarded  to  the  University  in  Febru¬ 
ary  for  its  part  in  the  blood  donor  project  sponsored 
by  the  Defense  Department. 

Students  from  Craige  residence  hall,  or  "Maverick 
House”  as  it  is  popularly  known,  stuffed  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  envelopes  for  distribution  in 
promoting  the  effectiveness  of  the  Heart  Fund.  As  a 
highlight  of  "Heart  Week,”  students  from  "Maverick 
House,”  working  voluntarily  in  relays,  re-enacted 
Hinton  James’  walk  from  near  Wilmington  to  Chapel 
Hill  171  years  ago,  and  arrived  on  schedule  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  ground-breaking  ceremonies  launching  the 
beginning  of  construction  of  Hinton  James  resi¬ 
dence  hall. 

Old  East  Dormitory,  the  nation’s  oldest  state  uni¬ 
versity  building,  was  selected  during  the  year  for 
designation  as  North  Carolina’s  newest  "National 
Historic  Landmark.”  The  cornerstone  of  this  dormi¬ 
tory  was  laid  during  George  Washington’s  adminis¬ 
tration.  A  plaque,  commemorating  this  event,  will 
be  presented  to  the  University  on  October  12,  1966. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  NROTC  Unit 
here  has  been  evaluated  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Department  as  outstanding — the  highest  rating  at¬ 
tainable.  The  unit  is  the  third  largest  of  the  53 
in  the  nation. 

A  Thanksgiving  Day  Message  bearing  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  more  than  5,000  students  was  sent  to 
General  William  Westmoreland  for  servicemen  in 
Viet  Nam,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  "for  the 
hardships  the  servicemen  are  enduring  for  our  sake.” 

The  year  1965-66  was  an  especially  good  one  for 
the  University’s  intercollegiate  teams.  As  in  recent 
years,  the  University  fielded  teams  in  twelve  varsity 
sports  and  eleven  freshman  sports;  almost  1,000 
undergraduates  participated  in  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics.  The  University  won  conference  championships 
in  two  sports,  baseball  and  tennis,  as  well  as  the 
NCAA  District  III  Regional  Championship  in  base¬ 
ball.  The  fine  performance  of  Carolina  teams  in  all 
sports  enabled  the  University  to  win  the  Carmichael 
Cup  for  leading  the  Conference  on  a  combined  basis 
in  all  varsity  sports,  this  for  the  second  time  in  the 
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past  three  years.  One  of  our  students  won  a  National 
Swimming  Championship  and  another  was  selected 
as  the  outstanding  athlete  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference. 

Completion  of  the  Carmichael  Auditorium  this 
past  year  provided  the  University  with  an  excellent 
facility  for  basketball,  making  it  possible  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  for  students,  faculty,  and  alumni 
to  attend  our  home  basketball  games.  Nevertheless, 
despite  the  fine  new  Carmichael  Auditorium  and  the 
new  baseball  field,  with  the  growth  of  the  student 
body  the  University  badly  needs  additional  fields 
and  playing  facilities.  Already,  long-range  plans 
have  been  initiated  to  provide  these  facilities  for  the 
growing  student  body.  Two  new  intramural  fields, 
the  installation  of  lighting  on  several  tennis  courts, 
and  four  softball  fields  during  the  past  year  have 
appreciably  improved  the  outdoor  athletic  facilities 
for  students. 

The  opening  of  Morrison  residence  hall  in  Sep¬ 
tember  increased  available  housing  for  students  by 
more  than  1,000  places,  and  the  opening  of  the  Chase 
Dining  Hall  added  an  attractive  and  valuable  dining 
facility  for  students  in  that  section  of  the  campus. 

Frequent  and  mutually  beneficial  discussions  took 
place  during  the  year  among  student  leaders  and 
members  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Disci¬ 
pline  concerning  improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  honor  system,  the  campus  code  and  other  aspects 
of  student  life.  It  is  expected  that  these  discussions 
will  continue  during  the  coming  year  to  the  benefit 
of  all  areas  of  the  University. 

The  1966  Carolina  Symposium,  with  the  theme 
"Man,  Mind  and  Myth,”  brought  to  the  campus  a 
number  of  outstanding  speakers  including  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  Morris  K.  Udall,  A1  Capp,  Alan 
Richardson,  Tom  Wolfe,  C.  Vann  Woodward  and 
Ralph  Ellison.  The  Carolina  Forum,  in  keeping  with 
its  previous  contributions  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  campus,  brought  to  Chapel  Hill  a  number  of 
experts  on  foreign  policy,  including  George  Cabot 
Lodge,  Henry  Kissinger,  Arthur  Larson,  and  Allard 
J.  Lowenstein. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  availability  of 
scholarship  funds  has  increased  substantially  during 
the  past  year  by  the  generous  contributions  of  a 
number  of  benefactors.  More  than  1,108  students 


held  scholarships  awarded  directly  by  the  University 
(this  does  not  include  those  not  awarded  by  the 
University,  such  as  the  Brooks  and  Morehead  Schol¬ 
arships).  We  sometimes  forget,  however,  that  in 
this  day  of  affluence  many  students  do  have  financial 
needs,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  the  University  can 
make  it  possible  for  many  such  students  to  attend 
college.  During  the  past  year  1,165  students  bor¬ 
rowed  $884,392  from  the  Student  Loan  funds,  and 
862  students  had  part-time  jobs  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Student  Aid  Office. 


FACULTY 


In  the  fall  of  1965,  full-time  faculty  members 
numbered  slightly  more  than  1,000.  Between  July 
1,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966  (see  appendix),  the 
President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  approved  appointment  of  5  deans,  10 
professors,  23  associate  professors,  and  59  assistant 
professors;  there  were  7  retirements,  6  deaths,  and 
35  resignations. 

Professor  C.  Wilson  Anderson  was  appointed 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work;  Professor  James 
W.  Bawden,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Norton  Beach,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  Professor  George  Hager,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy;  Kenan  Professor  C.  Hugh  Holman, 
Provost  of  the  University;  Professor  Claiborne  S. 
Jones,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor;  and  Professor 
John  Charles  Morrow,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Faculty  promotions  included  21  to  the  rank  of 
professor,  52  to  associate  professor,  and  35  to  assist¬ 
ant  professor. 

It  is  not  possible  in  so  brief  a  report  to  enumer¬ 
ate  all  the  honors  and  distinctions  received  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty,  but  perhaps  the  following 
examples  will  be  illustrative  of  the  variety  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  recognitions  of  faculty  achieve¬ 
ment: 

Professors  N.  B.  Adams,  Urban  T.  Holmes,  and 
Fletcher  M.  Green  were  honored  by  Festschrifts 
written  by  their  former  students  and  scholarly  col¬ 
leagues;  Professor  N.  B.  Adams  was  made  a  corre- 
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sponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Cordoba; 
Professor  Walter  Arndt  served  as  President  of  the 
Southern  Conference  on  Slavic  Studies;  Professor 
Carl  Blytli  was  President-Elect  of  the  American 
College  of  Sports  Medicine;  Professor  Raj  Chandra 
Bose  was  made  an  honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society;  Paddison  Professor  T.  R.  Brough¬ 
ton  was  named  Director  of  the  American  Office  of 
U Anne e  Pbilologique,  the  annual  bibliography  in 
Classical  Studies;  Professor  Frederic  N.  Cleaveland 
was  President  of  the  Southern  Political  Science 
Association. 

Professor  Claude  S.  George  was  President-Elect 
of  the  Southern  Management  Association;  Professor 
Jacques  Hardre  continued  as  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers  of  French;  Professor 
S.  H.  Hobbs  received  the  19 66  Social  Service  Award 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service; 
Professor  Harold  Hotelling  was  elected  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  American  Economics  Society;  Kenan 
Professor  Hugh  T.  Lefler  was  elected  President  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Association;  Professor  W.  A. 
McKnight  was  elected  President  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Professor  George  Nicholson  was  awarded  the 
Exceptional  Civilian  Service  Decoration  for  out¬ 
standing  services  to  the  Department  of  Defense;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Joseph  Pagano  was  awarded  a  Sinsheimer 
Fellowship;  Professor  R.  W.  Pfouts  was  President 
of  the  Southern  Economics  Association;  Professor 
Kenneth  Reckford  was  President  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Classical  Association;  Professor  Harold  Robinson 
won  a  Lederle  Faculty  Award;  Professor  Joseph 
Straley  was  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Academy 
of  Sciences;  Professor  William  A.  Terrill  was  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Accounting  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Professor  Frank  C.  Wilson,  Jr.  was  named 
a  Markle  Scholar. 

Honorary  degrees  were  awarded  to  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty:  Professor  Andrew  Dixon  was 
awarded  a  D.Sc.  by  Queens  University,  Belfast,  Ire¬ 
land;  Professor  Willard  J.  Graham  was  awarded  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  at  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity;  Professor  Carl  W.  Gottschalk  was  awarded  a 
Doctor  of  Science  degree  at  Roanoke  College;  Pro¬ 


fessor  Urban  T.  Holmes  was  awarded  a  Litt.D.  by 
the  University  of  Western  Michigan. 

Despite  increasingly  heavy  teaching  responsi¬ 
bilities,  faculty  members  published  more  than  30 
books  and  well  over  600  scholarly  articles,  and  pre¬ 
sented  papers  at  more  than  100  professional  and 
scholarly  meetings.  The  Tanner  Awards  for  distin¬ 
guished  undergraduate  teaching  were  presented  to 
Donald  C.  Jicha  (Chemistry),  Kenneth  Reckford 
(Classics),  John  M.  Schnorrenberg  (Art),  and  A.  B. 
Strauss  (English).  A  new  award  for  distinguished 
undergraduate  teaching,  the  Nicholas  Salgo  Award, 
was  presented  to  O.  B.  Hardison  (English).  It  is 
also  gratifying  that  Student  Government  made  an 
award  for  excellence  in  teaching  to  Charles  D. 
Wright  (English).  W.  L.  Wiley  (Romance  Lan¬ 
guages)  was  the  recipient  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Award. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


After  several  years  of  careful  study,  an  under¬ 
graduate  program  in  American  Studies  will  be  in¬ 
stituted  in  the  fall  of  1966  under  the  direction  of 
Richard  C.  Lyon,  Department  of  English.  This  will 
provide  a  much-needed  interdisciplinary  program 
along  the  lines  of  previously  established  interdepart¬ 
mental  undergraduate  programs.  A  number  of  de¬ 
partments  carried  out  extensive  reviews  and  altera¬ 
tions  of  their  undergraduate  curricula  during  the 
past  year. 

There  will  be  new  chairmen  in  several  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  coming  year.  C.  Carroll  Hollis  will 
succeed  George  M.  Harper  in  English;  Eugene  R. 
Long  will  succeed  John  Thibaut  in  Psychology;  R.  E. 
Jamerson  will  succeed  Oliver  K.  Cornwell  in  Physical 
Education.  George  A.  Kennedy,  now  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  will  become  Chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Classics,  and  on  February  1,  1967,  James 
H.  Crawford,  now  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Nuclear  Lab¬ 
oratory,  will  become  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Physics. 

After  careful  study  by  a  faculty  committee,  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  has  revised  its 
undergraduate  program  so  as  to  assure  that  every 
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student  will  have  a  reasonable  competence  in  each 
of  the  areas  of  business,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
excessive  specialization  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
A  careful  restudy  of  the  MBA  curriculum  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  two-year  program 
required  of  every  entering  student,  with  the  first 
year  being  common  to  all  students  and  the  second 
year  providing  for  appropriate  specialization. 

A  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  establish¬ 
ment,  by  the  alumni  of  the  Executive  Program,  of  the 
Willard  J.  Graham  Distinguished  Professorship  with 
the  pledged  endowment  of  $228,600.  This  was  a 
most  welcome  and  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
dedicated  and  distinguished  leadership  Professor 
Graham  has  given  to  the  Executive  Program  over 
the  years. 

In  the  School  of  Education,  a  program  has  been 
inaugurated  for  inexperienced  elementary  teachers  at 
the  fifth-year  level  supported  by  a  grant  under  Title 
V-(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  In  addition, 
new  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  school  psychol¬ 
ogy,  research  in  education,  college  personnel  admin¬ 
istration,  and  adult  education. 

In  the  School  of  Journalism  continued  support  by 
the  Journalism  Foundation  enabled  the  School  to 
give  much-needed  assistance  to  undergraduate  schol¬ 
arships,  awards,  graduate  assistantships,  and  fellow¬ 
ships.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  the  various  journalistic  organizations  in  this 
State  consolidated  their  meetings  and  held  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  in  Chapel  Hill,  March  12-20.  Total 
registrations  were  199  newsmen. 

The  School  of  Law,  with  the  continuing  increase 
in  enrollment  (now  465  in  the  fall  of  1965),  is 
pressing  harder  upon  its  existing  facility.  As  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  quality  of  the  entering  law  school 
class  continues  to  increase,  and  in  1965  a  new  high 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  entering  class  held  undergradu¬ 
ate  degrees.  Recent  additions  of  several  new  faculty 
members  have  enabled  the  Law  School  to  broaden 
and  enrich  its  curriculum,  making  it  possible  to  offer 
seminars  in  Anti-Trust  Law  and  in  various  areas  of 
private  and  public  international  law.  Of  the  U.N.C. 
law  students  taking  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Exam¬ 
ination  in  1965,  95  per  cent  passed. 

In  the  School  of  Library  Science,  Margaret  Kalp 
has  continued  her  effective  administration  of  the 


School  as  Acting  Dean,  while  the  search  committee 
continues  its  efforts  to  secure  a  permament  dean  for 
the  School.  Severe  space  limitations  are  presently 
keeping  the  School  from  enlarging  its  enrollment  to 
meet  the  great  need  for  professional  library  per¬ 
sonnel. 

During  the  past  year,  a  visiting  committee  of 
three  consultants  evaluated  the  School  of  Social  Work 
and  made  valuable  recommendations  for  the  future 
development  of  the  School.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Acting  Dean  Alan  Keith-Lucas,  the  faculty  of  the 
School  moved  energetically  to  implement  the  rec- 
commendations  of  the  visiting  committee,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  a  revised  curriculum  including 
provision  for  a  curriculum  concentration  in  com¬ 
munity  development.  Although  severe  space  short¬ 
age  is  limiting  the  enrollment  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  School  are  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  enlarging  their  service  to  the 
State  as  soon  as  additional  facilities  make  this  pos¬ 
sible.  Already  the  School  has  initiated  valuable  ex¬ 
tension  programs  in  Charlotte  and  Greensboro. 

The  high  standing  of  the  Graduate  School  was 
recognized  during  the  past  year  by  the  allocation  of 
95  NDEA  Title  IV  Fellowships  for  1966,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  awarded  to  any  institution  in  the 
Southeast  (this  compares  with  78  for  the  fall  of 
1965).  This  means  that  the  Graduate  School  will 
be  assured  for  the  next  two  years  of  no  less  than  72 
in  both  1967  and  1968.  In  addition,  the  University 
was  awarded  ten  NASA  Fellowships  and  24  NSF 
awards;  ten  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  elected  to 
come  to  the  University  for  graduate  work. 

This  past  year  brings  to  a  close  the  16  years  of 
service  of  Dr.  John  Brauer  as  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Dentistry.  The  School  was  firmly  and  wisely  de¬ 
veloped  under  his  leadership  and  on  this  sound  basis 
moves  confidently  ahead  to  the  future.  With  the 
construction  of  the  Dental  Research  Building  under¬ 
way,  the  development  of  plans  for  the  projected 
Dental  Education  Building,  and  the  current  initiation 
of  a  broad  and  intensive  review  of  the  curriculum, 
the  School  of  Dentistry  in  the  years  ahead  will  render 
even  greater  service  to  society. 

The  School  of  Medicine  continued  vigorous  re¬ 
cruitment  for  departmental  chairmen.  New  chair¬ 
men  have  already  been  appointed  in  several  depart- 
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meats,  including  G.  Philip  Manire  (Bacteriology), 
Harr)'  McGaughey  (Obstetrics  and  Gynecology), 
and  James  R.  Scatliff  (Radiology).  Searches  con¬ 
tinue  for  chairmen  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Surgery.  The  year  has  been  an  especially  active  one 
for  the  School  of  Medicine  in  many  other  ways.  The 
creation  of  the  Center  for  Research  in  Pharmacology 
and  Toxicology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  T.  C. 
Butler,  preparatory  to  the  construction  of  this  im¬ 
portant  facility;  the  beginning  of  construction  of  the 
Ambulatory  Patient  Care  Facility;  the  development 
of  plans  looking  toward  early  construction  of  the 
new  Basic  Science  Teaching  Facility;  the  compre¬ 
hensive  curriculum  review — all  attest  to  the  dynamic 
spirit  of  the  School  and  promise  well  for  enlarged 
service  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  the  future. 

The  School  of  Medicine  experienced  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  two  dedicated  departmental  chairmen  during 
the  past  year:  Dr.  D.  A.  MacPherson  (Bacteriology) 
and  Dr.  R.  A.  Ross  (Obstetrics). 

During  the  past  year  a  revised  curriculum  was 
adopted  by  the  School  of  Nursing  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Nursing  School  to  accept  students 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  college,  enabling 
large  numbers  of  students  to  enter  nursing  education 
at  this  stage  of  their  academic  programs.  Approval  of 
federal  support  for  the  Elizabeth  Scott  Carrington 
Building  will  make  it  possible,  when  this  construc¬ 
tion  is  completed,  for  the  School  of  Nursing  to  in¬ 
crease  its  enrollment,  thereby  contributing  substan¬ 
tially  to  amelioration  of  the  critical  nursing  shortage 
in  North  Carolina. 

As  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  for 
the  fall  semester,  Dr.  John  Larsh  provided  wise 
guidance  for  the  School.  Since  his  arrival  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  Dean  Hager  has  already  identified  important  new 
directions  for  the  School,  including  the  appointment 
of  several  distinguished  faculty  members  and  the 
initiation  of  plans  for  a  new  degree  program,  M.S. 
in  Hospital  Pharmacy. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  achieved  several 
notable  developments  including  the  establishment  of 
the  Institute  for  Environmental  Health  Studies, 
which,  although  located  administratively  under  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Advanced  Studies,  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering.  Search  committees  are  actively  at 


work  seeking  chairmen  for  the  Departments  of  Ma¬ 
ternal  and  Child  Health  and  of  Mental  Health  to 
replace  Professors  Sidney  Chipman  and  John  Filley, 
who  have  relinquished  their  administrative  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Various  University  institutes  have  undergone 
significant  developments  during  the  year.  Plans  are 
in  final  form  for  the  new  Robert  E.  Coker  Laboratory 
Building  of  the  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research  at 
Morehead  City  which,  when  completed,  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  considerable  expansion  in  the 
valuable  research  undertakings  of  the  Institute.  Al¬ 
ready  the  research  of  the  Institute  has  made  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  to  scientific  knowledge  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State.  It  can  be  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  service  will  be  enlarged  as  the  fa¬ 
cilities  and  staff  are  expanded  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
Institute  of  Government,  with  an  enlarged  staff 
made  possible  by  the  addition  of  six  new  faculty 
members,  has  experienced  record  enrollment  in  its 
short  courses,  has  continued  its  very  active  publica¬ 
tions  program,  and  has  been  significantly  involved  in 
assistance  to  a  number  of  legislative  study  commis¬ 
sions.  While  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science  has  continued  to  provide  valuable  support 
for  the  diversified  research  projects  of  its  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  a  special  faculty  committee  has  been  examining 
the  Institute  with  the  view  to  enlarging  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  important  contributions  of  the  Institute 
in  the  years  ahead. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


Despite  continuing  pressure  upon  space,  the 
University  library  experienced  an  excellent  year.  Its 
holdings  were  increased  by  almost  6  per  cent,  to  a 
total  of  1,623,057  volumes.  As  would  be  expected 
in  a  growing  university,  circulation  also  increased 
appreciably,  up  25  per  cent  over  1964-65.  The  space 
situation  in  the  undergraduate  library  has  reached 
such  a  critical  stage  that  newly  acquired  books  can¬ 
not  be  shelved,  and  a  collection  which  had  reached 
about  50,000  has  had  to  be  weeded  somewhat  to 
reduce  its  size  by  4,000  volumes.  Fortunately,  the 
plans  for  the  new  undergraduate  library  are  now 
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complete,  and  construction  should  be  underway  this 
fall,  though  this  means  two  more  years  of  severe 
strain  upon  present  facilities  of  the  library. 

During  the  past  year  the  library  undertook  im¬ 
portant  investigations  on  the  possible  application  of 
electronic  data  processing  to  the  library.  Its  holdings 
of  some  30,000  serial  titles  have  been  key-punched 
and  are  ready  for  transfer  to  magnetic  tape.  Once  the 
program  is  written  for  the  IBM  360  computer,  this 
automated  step  will:  ( 1 )  make  the  serial  record  ac¬ 
cessible  in  several  places  on  the  campus,  as  well  as 
on  neighboring  campuses,  rather  than  only  in  one 
place  on  this  campus;  (2)  make  it  possible  to  keep 
the  record  current  automatically;  and  (3)  will  pro¬ 
vide  valuable  experience  for  subsequent  and  larger 
applications  of  computer  technology  to  the  library. 

The  loss  of  several  key  personnel  in  the  library 
to  positions  elsewhere  at  salary  increases  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  points  up  the  critical  shortage  of 
professional  library  personnel  in  the  nation.  The  fact 
that  three  members  of  the  staff  are  leaving  (two 
of  the  three  going  to  head  librarianships  in  other 
colleges  and  universities,  and  the  third  to  an  associate 
librarianship  in  another  university)  is  an  indication 
of  the  high  quality  of  the  University’s  library  per¬ 
sonnel. 


RESEARCH 


Research  and  training  grants  and  contracts 
awarded  to  the  University  during  the  year  num¬ 
bered  405  as  compared  with  391  in  1964-65.  Their 
total  value  amounted  to  $18,368,009,  an  increase  of 
29  per  cent  over  last  year.  Seventy-two  of  the  405 
awards  were  made  by  state  and  private  agencies,  the 
remainder  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  awards  included  273  for  research  ($12,274,323) 
and  132  for  training  programs  ($6,093,686). 

The  University  Research  Council,  from  funds 
made  available  by  State  appropriation  ($30,000) 
from  the  Alumni  Annual  Giving  Program  ($22,- 
000),  and  from  the  Smith  Fund  ($4,200),  was  en¬ 
abled  to  make  a  number  of  relatively  small,  but 
extremely  productive  grants  to  faculty  members  in 
support  of  research  for  which  funds  were  not  avail¬ 
able  from  any  other  source. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Gifts,  grants,  and  bequests  received  in  1965-66 
amounted  to  $4,285,993-81,  an  increase  of  48  per 
cent  over  1964-65.  Accounting  for  a  major  part, 
but  by  no  means  all  of  the  increase,  was  the  $1,000,- 
000  grant  from  the  William  Rand  Kenan,  Jr. 
Charitable  Trust,  the  first  of  five  such  grants  to  be 
paid  over  a  five-year  period.  Especially  notable,  in 
addition  to  the  significant  Kenan  grant,  is  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  alumni  contributions  as  evidenced 
by  an  increase  in  Alumni  Annual  Giving  for  the 
fourteenth  time  in  the  fourteen  years  of  the  existence 
of  this  program.  A  $40,000  gift  to  Alumni  Annual 
Giving  by  the  class  of  1926  in  celebration  of  its  40th 
reunion  was  a  major  factor  in  Alumni  Annual  Giv¬ 
ing’s  growth  during  the  past  year. 

Departmental  awards  honoring  three  faculty 
members  were  established  during  the  year:  The  Wil¬ 
liam  deB.  MacNider  Memorial  Fund  in  the  School 
of  Medicine;  the  Martin  S.  Wallach  Memorial  Fund 
in  Psychology  and  Psychiatry;  and  the  Morgan-Tyler 
Recognition  Fund  in  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  the  thousands  of  alumni 
and  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Development  Program,  bur  it  is  appropriate  to  men¬ 
tion  those  who  held  major  responsibilities  in  the 
program  during  the  past  year: 

Marvin  B.  Koonce,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  Alumni  Annual 
Giving 

John  Manning,  Chairman  of  the  Bequest  Committee 

J.  Harold  Lineberger,  President  of  Business 
Foundation 

Cleon  W.  Sanders,  President  of  Dental  Foundation 

John  S.  May,  President  of  Educational  Foundation 

Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Chairman  of  Endowed 
Professorship  Committee  and  Friends  of 
the  Library 

D.  Edward  Hudgins,  President  of  General 
Alumni  Association 

Holt  McPherson,  President  of  School  of 
Journalism  Foundation 

Thomas  A.  Uzzell,  Jr.,  President  of  Law  Foundation 

Ralph  M.  Stockton,  Jr.,  President  of  Law  Alumni 

Howard  Holderness,  President  of  Medical 
Foundation 
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W.  T.  Harris,  President  of  Medical  Parents  Club 
Mrs.  George  Carrington,  Chairman  Nursing 
School  Committee 

W.  B.  Gurley,  President  Pharmaceutical 
Research  Foundation 

William  M.  Transou,  President  Ram,  Incorporated 
John  F.  Lynch,  Jr.,  President  Medical  Alumni 


EXTENSION 


In  an  effort  to  make  its  personnel  and  services  of 
greater  value  to  the  State,  major  consideration  has 
been  given  during  the  year  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Center  for  Community  Research  and  Services.  This 
important  step  has  been  carefully  considered  by  a 
faculty  committee,  and  with  the  support  of  grants 
from  the  North  Carolina  Fund  and  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  this  new  undertaking 
should  be  ready  to  begin  its  work  during  the  coming 
year.  The  newly  established  Center,  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  Extension  Division,  the  Institute 
of  Government,  the  School  of  Social  Work,  as  well 
as  many  other  schools,  departments,  and  divisions, 
is  expected  to  extend  substantially  the  availability 
of  University  personnel,  new  knowledge,  and  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  community 
problems. 

The  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Education  further 
increased  its  distribution  of  instructional  films.  More 
than  6,000  films  were  distributed  to  more  than  5,000 
community  groups  and  were  viewed  by  more  than 
195,000  persons.  Almost  6,000  instructional  films 
were  supplied  to  360  public  schools.  In  cooperation 
with  the  School  of  Library  Science  and  the  School 
of  Education,  and  supported  by  an  NDEA  grant,  the 
Bureau  conducted  a  six-week  Educational  Media  In¬ 
stitute  in  the  summer  of  1965,  with  the  objective  of 
preparing  secondary  school  coordinators  of  educa¬ 
tional  media  in  the  more  effective  utilization  of 
audio-visual  materials  for  instructional  purposes. 

Class  instruction  involved  25  subjects  at  centers 
in  ten  towns  and  cities  beyond  Chapel  Hill,  and  in 
Chapel  Hill  the  Evening  College  made  freshman  and 
sophomore  academic  courses  available  to  2,133 
persons. 


As  in  previous  years,  correspondence  course  in¬ 
struction  enrolled  almost  3,000  persons  in  more  than 
3,000  individual  course  enrollments.  Students  en¬ 
rolled  in  correspondence  courses  came  from  86  of  the 
State’s  100  counties,  from  45  states  and  from  12 
foreign  countries. 

On-campus  short  courses  and  workshops  for 
adults  numbered  89  programs  with  more  than  9,000 
persons  enrolled. 


SUMMER  SESSION 


The  1965  summer  session  had  a  total  enrollment 
of  10,958,  an  increase  of  almost  7  per  cent  over 
1965.  More  than  300  faculty  members  were  in¬ 
volved,  offering  courses  in  28  departments  and 
schools.  In  addition,  special  programs  were  offered 
for  public  school  administrators  and  supervisors, 
for  elementary  school  principals,  for  high  school 
teachers  of  sciences  and  mathematics,  for  teachers  of 
art,  classics,  dramatic  art,  economics,  and  special 
education. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  trend  of  recent 
years  for  undergraduates  to  accelerate  their  college 
program  has  been  reduced  by  the  recent  major  in¬ 
creases  in  the  draft  quotas.  Should  this  recent  devel¬ 
opment  continue,  it  is  likely  that  Summer  School 
enrollment  will  reach  a  plateau  of  approximately 
11,000  for  the  two-term  session.  This  would  mean 
that  summer  session  enrollment  would  approximate 
85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  enrollments  in  the  fall 
semester  of  the  academic  year. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  University’s  172nd  Commencement  was  held 
June  4-6,  1966,  with  1,304  baccalaureate  degrees 
awarded,  56  of  them  with  honors  or  with  highest 
honors,  and  587  graduate  or  professional  degrees. 
Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  Jesse  Spencer 
Bell,  Howard  Holderness,  Paul  Jackson  Kramer, 
Daniel  Killian  Moore,  and  Glenn  Irving  Tucker. 
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CONCLUSION 


It  would  be  an  understatement  to  observe  that 
1965-66  has  been  an  eventful  year  for  the  University 
at  Chapel  Hill.  The  unusual  turnover  of  key  ad¬ 
ministrative  personnel  referred  to  in  this  report 
placed  unduly  heavy  burdens  upon  the  faculty  and 
staff  of  the  University.  The  response  of  all  persons  to 
this  situation  was  everything  that  one  could  expect. 
When  called  upon,  faculty,  administrative,  and  staff 
members  undertook  unusual  or  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  without  hesitation,  and  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  personal 
gratitude  to  all  of  them.  In  the  years  ahead,  the 
University,  as  in  the  past,  will  seek  to  extend  its 
services  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  with 
the  active  support  of  the  faculty,  we  will  seek  to 
interpret  the  University  more  effectively  to  the  en¬ 
tire  state  community. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 


APPOINTMENTS 


Faculty 


July  1,  1965— June  30,  1966 
Chancellor 

J.  Carlyle  Sitterson 


Name 

Carl  W.  Anderson  .... 
James  W.  Bawden  .... 

Norton  L.  Beach  . 

George  P.  Hager  . 

J.  Charles  Morrow  III 


Dean 


School  or  Department 

. Social  Work 

. . Dentistry 

. Education 

. Pharmacy 

. Arts  and  Sciences 


Professor 

Bruce  W.  Arden  (Adjunct)  . . 

Paul  T.  D.  Brandes  . 

Chester  J.  Cavallito  . 


Information  Science 

. English 

. Pharmacy 


Name 

Richard  H.  Fogle  .... 
Moye  W.  Freyman  ... 
George  A.  Kennedy 
Harry  S.  McGaughey 

James  H.  Scatliff  . 

George  Schlesinger  .. 
Harry  Smith  . 


School  or  Department 

. English 

. Public  Health 

. Classics 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Philosophy 

. Public  Health 


Associate  Professor 


Mario  C.  Battigelli  . 

Morris  H.  Cohen  . . 

Elizabeth  J.  Coulter  . . 

Elliott  M.  Cramer  . 

Thomas  G.  Donnelly  . . 

Jesse  W.  Edgerton  . 

William  J.  Eichman  . 

Regina  C.  Elandt-Johnson 

Glen  H.  Elder,  Jr . 

Edward  L.  Fincher  . 

Peter  R.  Goethals  . 

Louis  S.  Harris  . . 

George  C.  Hemmens  . 

Philip  F.  Hirsch  . . 

Edward  S.  Johnson  . 

Mary  E.  Jones  (Munson) 

Albert  R.  Krall  . 

Malcolm  R.  Leadbetter  .... 

Charles  R.  O'Melia  . 

Sally  Y.  Sedelow  . 

Walter  A.  Sedelow,  Jr . 

Junius  H.  Terrell  . 

Robert  L.  Van  deCastle  ... 


. Public  Health  and  Medicine 

. . Social  Work 

. . Public  Health 

. Psychology 

. Public  Health 

. . Medicine 

. Psychology 

. Public  Health 

. Sociology 

. Public  Health 

. Anthropology 

. . Medicine 

. City  and  Regional  Planning 

. Medicine 

. Psychology 

. Medicine 

. . Medicine 

. Statistics 

. Public  Health 

...English  &  Information  Science 
Sociology  &  Information  Science 

. Business  Administration 

. Medicine 


Assistant  Professor 

Laurence  G.  Avery  . English 

William  E.  Bakewell,  Jr . Medicine 

Ruby  A.  Barnes  . Nursing 

Caroline  Becker  (Long)  . Public  Health 

Karl  H.  F.  Blau  . Medicine 

John  C.  Brookhouse  . English 

Clyde  E.  Browning  . Geography 

James  E.  Bryan  . English 

Maurice  M.  Bursey  . Chemistry 

Lewis  F.  Carter  . Sociology 

Georgia  B.  Christopher  . English 

Fernando  Colon  . Medicine 

Robert  E.  Drass,  Jr . Sociology 

Robert  B.  Duke  . Medicine 

William  F.  Eastman  . Medicine 

David  A.  Eckerman  . Psychology 

James  E.  Etheridge,  Jr . Medicine 

Paul  B.  Fiddleman  . Psychology 

Gus  W.  Gray  . Dentistry 

Jean  Guillou  . Romance  Languages 

Robert  J.  Gwyn  . Radio,  Television,  Motion  Pictures 

William  E.  Hall  . Pharmacy 
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Name 

Roger  D.  Hanney  . 

Geoffrey  Haughton  . 

Henry  C.  Hightower  .... 

Edward  L.  Hogan  . 

Paul  B.  Hounshell  . 

Albert  L.  Johnson  . 

William  R.  Keech  . 

Hugh  W.  Knox  . 

Martin  R.  Krigman  . 

Raymond  C.  La  Charite 

Alden  E.  Lind  . 

Vincent  M.  LoLordo  .... 

Robert  B.  McCall  . 

Dougald  McMillan  III  , 
Ronald  W.  Moran,  Jr.  , 
Robert  E.  O'Malley,  Jr. 

Carl  V.  Page  . 

James  L.  Peacock  III  ... 

James  W.  Pence,  Jr . 

Mario  Perez-Reyes  . 

William  J.  Powers  . 

Raymond  H.  Pulley  ..... 

Charles  E.  Rackley  . 

Julius  R.  Raper  . 

Jay  F.  Rosenberg  . 

Richard  D.  Rust  . 

Joel  J.  Schwartz  . 

Donald  L.  Shaw  . 

William  W.  Smith  . 

Edwin  M.  Stirling  . 

Vincent  Taorimina  . 

Donald  L.  Tuttle  . 

Smart  C.  Valins  . 

Robert  D.  Vance  . 

Samuel  F.  Wells,  Jr . 

David  G.  Whitten  . 

James  A.  Wiggins  . 


School  or  Department 

. Music 

. Medicine 

.City  and  Regional  Planning 

. Medicine 

. Education 

. Public  Health 

. Political  Science 

.City  and  Regional  Planning 

. Medicine 

. Romance  Languages 

. Political  Science 

. Psychology 

. Psychology 

. English 

. English 

. Mathematics 

. Information  Science 

. Anthropology 

. English 

. Medicine 

. English 

. History 

. Medicine 

. English 

. . Philosophy 

. English 

. Political  Science 

. Journalism 

. Mathematics 

. English 

. Medicine 

. Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Philosophy 

. History 

. Chemistry 

. Sociology 


PROMOTIONS 


Professor 


Edgar  H.  Alden  . Music 

Stephen  B.  Baxter  . History 

C.  Ritchie  Bell  . Botany 

Joel  J.  Carter  . Music 

Mary  C.  Clarke  . Medicine 

James  P.  Collman  . Chemistry 

Andrew  D.  Dixon  . Dentistry 

Philipp  P.  Fehl  . Art 

Ernest  L.  Folk  III  . Law 

William  J.  Hall  . Statistics 

Richard  G.  Hiskey  . Chemistry 


Name 

William  A.  McKnight 

Eszter  B.  Kokas  . 

James  C.  Lamb  III  . 

Dorothea  C.  Leighton 

Robert  M.  Miller  . 

Halbert  B.  Robinson  .. 
Andrew  MacK.  Scott  . 

Joseph  St.  Jean,  Jr . 

George  V.  Taylor  . 

Neal  H.  Tracy  . 


School  or  Department 
....Romance  Languages 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. History 

. Psychology 

. Political  Science 

. Geology 

. History 

. Education 


Associate  Professor 


Josef  Anderle  . 

M.  K.  Berkut  . 

Edwin  L.  Brown  . 

James  C.  Brown  . 

James  R.  Buffer  . 

Sang-il  Choi  . 

William  J.  DeSua  . 

Joseph  M.  Flora  . 

Richard  L.  Glasser  . 

Irving  I.  Gottesman  . 

Irvine  R.  Hagadorn  . 

Ann  C.  Hansen  . 

Hardwick  W.  Harshman 

John  M.  Headley  . 

Jan  Hermans  . 

Donald  C.  Jicha  . 

James  D.  Johnson  . . 

Joseph  R.  Jones  . 

Mary  T.  Lane  . 

Richard  E.  Lonsdale  . 

Cecil  R.  Lupton  . 

J.  Frank  McCormick  . 

Elizabeth  McMahon  . 

William  A.  McQueen  . 

Hubert  M.  Martin,  Jr.  ... 

John  D.  Martz  III  . 

Margaret  C.  Moore  . 

Royce  W.  Murray  . 

Virginia  M.  Nelson  . . 

Paul  A.  Obrist  . 

Hubert  C.  Patterson  . 

Kenneth  L.  Penegar  . 

Dana  E.  A.  Quade  . 

Mark  L.  Reed  III  . 

Daniel  R.  Reedy  . 

Oscar  L.  M.  Sapp  III  . 

John  M.  Schnorrenberg 

Jabbar  K.  Sherwani  . 

John  L.  Simmons  . 

Richard  A.  Smith  . 

Rex  Speers  . . 

Alan  E.  Stiven  . 

Fred  C.  Thomson  . 

Weldon  Thornton  . 


. History 

. Medicine 

. Classics 

. Public  Health 

. Geology 

. Physics 

.Romance  Languages 

. English 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Zoology 

. Public  Health 

. Education 

. . History 

. Medicine 

. Chemistry 

. Public  Health 

.Romance  Languages 

. Education 

. Geography 

. Dentistry 

. Botany 

. Zoology 

. English 

. Classics 

. Political  Science 

. Nursing 

. Chemistry 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. . Law 

. Public  Health 

. English 

.Romance  Languages 

. Medicine 

. Art 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Philosophy 

. . Medicine 

. Zoology 

. English 

. English 
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Name 

Henrik  Van  Dam  . 

Frederick  W.  Vogler  . 

Peter  F.  Walker  . 

Richard  I.  Walker  . 

Eugene  R.  Watson  . 

Norman  F.  Weatherly 

Donald  D.  Weir  . 

Joel  E.  Williamson  .. 


School  or  Department 

. Physics 

...Romance  Languages 

. History 

. Medicine 

. Extension 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. History 


Assistant  Professor 


James  Abernathy  . 

Allan  Ashman  . 

John  I.  Boswell,  Jr . 

William  A.  Campbell  .... 

James  J.  Crawford  . 

Robert  B.  Des  Jardins  ... 
Louis  De  Vorsey,  Jr.  .... 

John  D.  Edwards  . 

Martin  Engert  . 

Frank  S.  French  . 

Maeda  J.  Galinsky  . 

Douglas  R.  Gill  . 

Edward  M.  Galligan  . 

Hillel  J.  Gitelman  . 

Joseph  C.  Hathaway,  Jr. 

Edward  J.  Kaiser  . 

F.  H.  Lewandowski  . 

Anthony  G.  Lo  Re  . 

A.  R.  McKinnon  . 

John  T.  McMillan  . 

Lynn  S.  Martin  . 

Sarah  A.  Miller  . 

Sally  W.  Nicholson  . 

S.  W.  Nye  . 

R.  Edmond  Phay  . 

Rupert  T.  Pickens  . 

James  R.  Pick  . 

Fred  W.  Reid  . 

William  R.  Sherrard  . 

Jabbar  K.  Sherwani  . 

Roger  F.  Spencer  . 

Richard  B.  Terry  . 

Ann  C.  Thomas  . 

David  G.  Warren  . 

Benson  R.  Wilcox  . 


. Public  Health 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Medicine 

. Institute  of  Government 

. . Dentistry 

. Business  Administration 

. Geography 

. Business  Administration 

. Mathematics 

. Medicine 

. Social  Work 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Philosophy 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

...City  and  Regional  Planning 

. Social  Work 

. Romance  Languages 

. Social  Work 

. Institute  of  Government 

. English 

. Medicine 

. Nursing 

. Medicine 

. Institute  of  Government 

. . Romance  Languages 

. Medicine 

.Hospital  Admin.  &  Chaplain 

. Business  Administration 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Zoology 

. Nursing 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Medicine 


RETIREMENTS 


Nicholson  B.  Adams 

Alfred  T.  Brauer  . 

George  F.  Horner  .... 
Harold  Hotelling  ... 

Fred  B.  McCall  . . 

Lucy  S.  Morgan  . 

Eunice  N.  Tyler  . 


.Romance  Languages 

. Mathematics 

. . English 

. Statistics 

. Law 

. Public  Health 

. Public  Health 


RESIGNATIONS 

Name 

School  or  Department 

Sydenham  B.  Alexander.... Assistant  Admin. 

,  Health  Affairs 

Professor 

R.  Darrell  Bock  . 

Vernon  L.  Bounds  . 

of  Government 

Edward  A.  Brecht  . 

Thomas  W.  Christopher  . 

George  H.  Esser,  Jr . 

Eloise  R.  Lewis  . 

John  Otts  . 

(Acting  Dean) 

Daniel  O’H.  Price  . 

Gino  L.  Rizzo  . 

Margaret  L.  Shetland  . 

...Nursing  and  Public  Health 

Edith  V.  Stone  . 

Associate 

Professor 

Mary  V.  Cheek  . 

Janis  H.  David  . 

Allen  W.  Downie  . 

Robert  L.  Hilliard . Radio, 

Television, 

Motion  Pictures 

Elizabeth  S.  Holley  . 

..  .Public  Health 

Edward  F.  Renshaw  . 

. Business  Administration 

Robert  H.  Sager  . 

Robert  Zeppa  . 

Assistant  Professor 

Frank  M.  Cholewenski  . 

. Mathematics 

Howard  Cook  . 

John  D.  Edwards  . 

Arthur  L.  Finn  . 

Robert  L.  Gunn  . 

. Institute  of  Government 

Charles  L.  Johnston,  Jr . 

Lewis  Levine  . 

Lynn  S.  Martin  . . 

Katherine  B.  Nuckolls  . 

Reid  P.  Rice  . 

Kurt  Schlesinger  . 

Wayne  L.  Sengstock  . 

Hudson  W.  Shoulars  . 

George  H.  Spooner  . 

George  T.  Yu  . 

Political  Science 

DEATHS 

Professor 

Joe  S.  Floyd  . Business  Administration 

Glen  Haydon  (Chairman)  . Music 

William  W.  Pierson,  Emer . Political  Science  &  History 

Albert  I.  Suskin  (Chairman)  . Classics 

Berthold  L.  Ullman,  Emer . Classics 

Associate  Professor 

Loftin  L.  Garner  . Mathematics 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHARLOTTE 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  D.  W.  COLVARD  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

july  1,  1965  to  june  30,  1966 


INTRODUCTION 


This  annual  report  is  a  historic  one — the  first 
for  the  Charlotte  campus  of  the  University. 

A  celebration  on  July  1,  1965,  marked  the  official 
beginning  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte.  On  that  date  the  Charlotte  College  Board 
of  Trustees  transferred  all  assets  of  Charlotte  Col¬ 
lege  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University.  The 
Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsored  a  con¬ 
vocation  and  luncheon  for  distinguished  friends  of 
the  institution  and  the  University,  and  Governor 
Dan  K.  Moore,  accepting  the  assets  of  Charlotte 
College  for  the  University,  termed  the  occasion, 
"The  fruition  of  a  dream  and  the  birth  of  a  vision.” 

The  first  year  of  its  existence  was  one  of  tran¬ 
sition  for  the  new  campus.  Dr.  Bonnie  E.  Cone  di¬ 
rected  the  institution  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
as  acting  chancellor.  Meanwhile  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  was  selected  to  advise  the  President 
on  a  permanent  chancellor. 

This  campus  was  meshed  into  the  operations  of 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  Visiting 
Committee  of  the  Board  paying  its  first  visit  in  De¬ 
cember  1965. 

With  the  election  of  a  permanent  chancellor  on 
January  28,  1966,  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
campus  began  to  take  shape. 

Three  top  leadership  positions  were  identified — 
(1)  Academic  Dean  (or  Vice  Chancellor)  (2) 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Community 
Relations  and  (3)  Business  Manager  (encompassing 
fiscal  affairs  and  the  physical  plant).  The  top  aca¬ 
demic  position  was  not  filled  on  a  permanent  basis 
during  the  year.  Dr.  J.  H.  Wahab,  Head  of  the 


Mathematics  Department,  served  as  Acting  Dean. 
Dr.  Bonnie  E.  Cone  was  named  to  the  position  of 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Community 
Relations,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Batchelor  was  asked  to 
assume  responsibility  for  fiscal  affairs  and  the  physical 
plant. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  was  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Forum  held  on  March  2,  1966,  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  passage  of  legislation  which  created  the 
fourth  campus  of  the  University.  The  Forum  on 
urban  affairs  may  become  significant  as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  urban  affairs  activities  on  the  Charlotte 
campus.  It  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  more 
than  600  educational,  business,  governmental  and 
civic  leaders  who  attended. 

Another  historic  event  of  the  year  was  the  gradu¬ 
ation  of  the  first  class  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  on  May  29,  1966.  Eighty-one 
seniors  received  baccalaureate  degrees.  These  in¬ 
cluded  73  B.A.  degrees,  four  B.S.  degrees  and  four 
B.S.  in  Engineering  degrees.  Governor  Dan  K. 
Moore,  under  whose  administration  the  institution 
became  the  fourth  campus  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  delivered  the  first  commencement 
address. 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


A  B.S.  degree  program  in  accounting  and  B.A. 
degree  programs  in  economics,  psychology  and  soci¬ 
ology  were  offered  for  the  first  time  during  1965-66. 
New  courses  in  speech,  theatre,  health  and  physical 
education,  philosophy  and  religion,  and  art  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  faculty.  These  should  strengthen  the 
undergraduate  program  as  it  develops  a  university 
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character.  However,  significant  increases  in  the 
instructional  budget  must  be  forthcoming  before 
much  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 


FACULTY 


The  number  of  full-time  faculty  members  in  the 
fall  of  1965  was  90,  of  whom  13  were  professors, 
15  were  associate  professors,  30  were  assistant  pro¬ 
fessors  and  32  were  instructors.  The  deaths  of  an 
associate  professor  and  an  assistant  professor  and  a 
leave-of-absence  granted  to  one  professor  for  the 
spring  semester  reduced  the  number  of  full-time 
faculty  to  87  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  42  of  the  90  faculty  members 
(46.7  per  cent)  held  the  doctorate.  In  the  spring 
of  1966,  41  of  the  87  (47.2  per  cent)  held  the 
doctorate. 

Two  faculty  promotions  were  made  during  the 
year,  one  to  assistant  professor  and  one  to  professor. 
One  professor  was  on  leave-of-absence  for  the  entire 
year;  another  on  leave  for  the  spring  semester  of 
1966. 

A  number  of  faculty  received  honors.  Dr.  George 
R.  Abernathy,  Jr.  received  an  American  Philosophical 
Society  Research  Grant  for  work  at  the  Henry 
Huntington  Library  in  San  Marina,  California,  and 
was  also  awarded  a  visiting  associate  professorship 
at  Rice  University  for  1966-67;  Dr.  John  O.  P. 
Hall  was  elected  President  of  Labor  Historians; 
Dr.  R.  W.  Rieke  was  a  member  of  the  Publication 
Committee  of  the  European  Section  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Association;  Dr.  Philip  D.  Vairo  was 
elected  President  of  the  Southern  Piedmont  Area 
Social  Studies  Division,  was  appointed  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  International  Review  of  History 
and  Political  Science,  and  was  nominated  to  the 
Board  of  Advisors  of  North  Carolina  Education 
Association  to  serve  as  consultant  to  Future  Teachers 
of  American  College  Advisors  of  North  Carolina;  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Wallace  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Arrangements  Committee  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Modern  Language  Association;  Harriette  Fuhrman 
was  awarded  a  Province  of  Ontario  Graduate  Fellow¬ 
ship;  Dr.  David  B.  Teague  served  at  a  Summer  Semi¬ 


nar  in  Mathematics  at  Bowdoin  College;  J.  Ronald 
Marshall  served  at  a  Summer  Institute  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma;  David  G. 
Herr  served  in  an  Institute  on  Statistics  at  Montreat; 
Maud  Gatewood  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Associated  Artists  of  North  Carolina 
and  participated  in  a  number  of  period  exhibits;  Dr. 
Joseph  Slechta  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Chapter  of  AAUP;  and  Dr.  S.  L. 
Burson,  Jr.  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Carolina- 
Piedmont  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

During  the  year  faculty  members  published 
fifteen  articles  and  read  a  total  of  ten  papers.  Dr. 
George  R.  Abernathy,  Jr.  published  The  English 
Presbyterians  and  the  Stuart  Restoration,  1648-1663 
in  May  1965. 

Two  visiting  scholars  lectured  to  the  faculty 
during  the  1965-66  year.  Professor  Robert  R. 
Korfhage  of  the  Department  of  Computer  Sciences 
at  Purdue  University  delivered  a  series  of  three  lec¬ 
tures  in  April.  Professor  Dennison  R.  Brown  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  delivered  three  lectures  administered  by 
the  Mathematical  Association  of  America.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  English  Department  sponsored  a  poetry 
series  and  had  visiting  poets  on  the  campus  to  read 
from  their  works.  One  of  these,  James  Dickey,  re¬ 
ceived  the  National  Book  Award  for  1965. 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  the  Charlotte  faculty 
offered  courses  for  graduate  credit  under  the  direction 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
The  courses  were  taught  by  Dr.  Philip  D.  Vairo,  Dr. 
Ben  Hackney,  Jr.,  Dr.  Louis  Diamant  and  Dr.  J. 
Pelham  Thomas. 

One  member  of  the  faculty,  Morton  Shapiro,  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  in  English  from  the  University  of 
Alabama. 


RESEARCH 


Current  faculty  research  projects  include  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  effects  of  the  faults  in  interconnected 
electrical  power  systems,  a  study  on  racial  awareness 
in  small  children,  relationship  of  intelligence  and 
creativity  to  college  grades,  superfluid  properties  of 
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liquid  helium  at  temperatures  near  absolute  zero, 
conversion  of  sea  water  to  fresh  water,  creating  a 
pair  of  sulfonamides,  organic  solutions  in  electro¬ 
chemical  cells,  plants  from  granite  outcrops  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  bioenergetics,  tracing  radio 
isotopes  through  the  bodies  of  insects  and  other 
organisms,  maximal  topological  spaces,  normal  oper¬ 
ators  in  Hilbert  space,  and  elasticity. 

Books  under  preparation  include  a  sequel  to 
The  English  Presbyterians  and  the  Stuart  Restora¬ 
tion,  1648-1663;  Sir  Richard  Temple,  1634-1697: 
A  Case  Study  of  the  English  Gentry;  A  Perspective 
on  American  Labor;  War  Program  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Government;  Early  Leadership  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  International;  A  Study  of  Thomas  A.  Beckett; 
and  a  French  textbook  by  three  members  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Department. 

Grants  awarded  were:  NSF  Visiting  Scientists 
(Secondary  Schools)  in  the  amount  of  $4,030  to  the 
Mathematics  Department  for  1965-66  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Wahab  and  renewed  for 
1966-67  for  $3,605;  NSF  In-Service  Institute  for 
Elementary  Mathematics  Teachers  for  1965-66  in 
the  amount  of  $9,249  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
William  M.  Perel;  NSF  In-Service  Institute  for  Sec¬ 
ondary  Mathematics  Teachers  for  1965-66  in  the 
amount  of  $8,300  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
M.  Perel  and  renewed  for  1966-67  for  $8,560  to  be 
directed  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Schell;  NDEA  Title  VI, 
Section  A  Grant  in  the  amount  of  $24,400  awarded 
for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Department  Laboratory;  NSF  Academic- 
Year  Extension  Grant  of  $2,000  to  Dr.  S.  L.  Burson, 
Jr.  in  the  Chemistry  Department  to  continue  re¬ 
search  on  sulfonamides;  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Science  and  Technology  Grant  for  $2,075  to  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Gibson,  Chemistry  Department,  for 
1966-67  for  a  study  of  mechanism  and  kinetics  in 
organic  electrochemistry;  and  an  NSF  Instructional 
Equipment  Grant  to  the  Biology  Department  in  the 
amount  of  $6,800  for  1966-68.  Individual  Research 
Grants  totaling  $4,700  were  awarded  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
to  the  following  faculty  members  for  the  summer  of 
1966:  Dr.  David  E.  Nixon,  Mathematics;  Dr.  J.  Pel¬ 
ham  Thomas,  Mathematics;  Dr.  Rhyn  H.  Kim,  En¬ 
gineering;  Dr.  Walter  E.  Norem,  Engineering;  Dr. 


James  C.  Crosthwaite,  Chemistry;  and  Dr.  George 
R.  Abernathy,  Jr.,  History. 


STUDENTS 


Enrollment  for  the  fall  semester  1965  at  the 
Charlotte  campus  was  1,815,  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent  over  the  fall  semester  1964,  when  the  institution 
was  a  state  college.  The  freshman  enrollment  in¬ 
creased  from  740  in  the  fall  of  1964  to  810  in  the 
fall  of  1965,  or  an  increase  of  9.5  per  cent.  Enroll¬ 
ment  for  the  spring  semester  1966  was  1,458  com¬ 
pared  with  1,303  for  the  spring  semester  1965,  or 
an  increase  of  11.9  per  cent. 

Improvement  in  the  measurable  quality  of  the 
freshman  class  is  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test.  The  average  scores  for  freshmen  entering  in 
1965-66  were  Verbal  478,  Mathematics  514  and 
combined  992;  compared  with  averages  of  Verbal 
434,  Mathematics  492  and  combined  926  for  the 

1964- 65  freshmen. 

In  1964-65  only  98  students,  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
fall  enrollment,  made  the  Dean’s  List.  In  1965-66 
this  percentage  nearly  doubled,  increasing  to  11.1 
per  cent  when  202  qualified  for  the  Dean’s  List. 

The  number  of  graduating  seniors  in  1966  was 
81,  compared  to  20  for  1965. 

In  April  1966,  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Bonnie 
E.  Cone  would  accept  the  newly  created  position  of 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Community 
Relations,  thus  bringing  the  number  of  professional 
Student  Affairs  staff  members  to  three. 

Since  the  student  population  is  predominantly 
from  low  to  middle  income  families,  financial  aid 
continues  to  be  a  major  concern  of  the  Student 
Affairs  Division.  In  1965-66,  205  students  were 
awarded  $45,652  in  scholarships  and  grants  ranging 
from  $72  to  $500,  the  average  award  being  $220. 
Forty-one  of  the  awards  were  for  tuition  only. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  and 
amount  of  National  Defense  Student  Loans  granted 
during  the  year — 63  students  borrowed  $20,730  in 

1965- 66;  33,  $12,977  in  1964-65.  In  addition,  56 
students  borrowed  $3,487  from  the  short-term  loan 
fund. 
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A  large  portion  (47%)  of  the  students  worked 
full  time  or  part  time  while  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  they  were  assisted  in  obtaining  employment 
on  and  off  campus.  The  institution  has  a  good  work¬ 
ing  relationship  with  many  employers  in  Charlotte 
and  often  places  students  in  jobs  related  to  their 
majors.  One  hundred  nineteen  students  earned  $24,- 
778  on  campus  this  year,  and  13  students  earned 
approximately  $5,770  under  the  College  Work-Study 
Program  which  is  federally  supported.  Four  addi¬ 
tional  students  were  certified  as  eligible  to  work 
under  the  Work-Study  Program  with  PACE  (Plan 
Assuring  College  Education)  during  the  summer  of 
1966. 

A  Placement  Service,  primarily  for  graduates, 
was  formally  established  and  forty-nine  students 
registered  with  the  office.  Twenty-two  companies 
were  scheduled  to  conduct  on-campus  interviews,  and 
appointments  with  other  companies  were  arranged 
on  an  individual  basis.  Salaries  for  teaching  positions 
are  averaging  $4,595,  and  for  non-teaching  positions, 
$6,270.  Non-teaching  salaries  range  from  $4,680  to 
$8,200. 

Nine  students  have  been  accepted  for  graduate 
work,  six  of  them  having  been  granted  fellowships, 
assistantships  or  scholarships.  One  of  the  students 
(a  forty-year-old  married  woman  with  two  children) 
graduated  with  a  4.0  average  and  received  a  Ful- 
bright-Hays  Grant  for  a  year’s  study  at  University 
College  of  the  University  of  London. 

For  the  first  time  students  were  eligible  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  Who’s  Who  in  American  Universities 
and  Colleges,  and  twenty-seven  juniors  and  seniors 
were  chosen.  The  Mecklenburg  County  Chapter  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
established  a  new  award  which  was  presented  to 
two  students  in  the  teacher-training  program. 

Student  Government  has  always  been  strong  and 
1965-66  was  no  exception.  The  Student  Legislature 
reorganized  under  a  new  constitution;  the  Student 
Court  was  established,  and  an  Flonor  Code  was 
adopted.  The  Union  continued  to  develop  programs 
of  educational-cultural  value,  bringing  to  the  campus 
for  lectures  Thomas  Sharman,  British  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  in  Atlanta:  John  Spencer  Churchill;  three 
writers  and  poets,  and  a  political  scientist.  Also  pre¬ 
sented  under  Union  auspices  were  a  folk  singer,  a 


flamenco  guitarist,  a  classical  pianist  and  several 
film  classics.  The  recently  opened  addition  to  the 
Union  Building  will  provide  space  for  more  varied 
activities,  including  drama  and  exhibits.  The  student 
newspaper  changed  its  name  to  Carolina  Journal 
and  also  changed  from  a  bi-weekly  to  a  weekly 
publication. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is 
a  member  of  the  non-scholarship  Dixie  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Conference.  All  practice  sessions 
and  games  were  held  off  campus  in  borrowed  or 
rented  facilities  since  there  are  no  facilities  on  cam¬ 
pus.  The  athletic  program  is  financed  with  student 
fees. 


THE  LIBRARY 


During  the  first  year  of  the  University’s  existence, 
the  library  was  of  major  concern.  The  institution  as 
a  University  inherited  from  its  predecessor,  Charlotte 
College,  what  is  basically  a  small  college  or  com¬ 
munity  college  collection.  As  of  July  1,  1966,  the 
library  had  only  60,189  volumes,  with  one-fourth  of 
this  total  (15,269)  having  been  added  during  the 
year.  Major  emphasis  during  1966-67  was  placed 
on  strengthening  the  journal  collection  and  some 
1,800  titles  are  now  being  received  regularly. 

Despite  a  modest  beginning,  it  is  expected  that 
the  library  will  soon  outgrow  its  existing  facility. 
The  limits  of  the  present  structure  should  be  reached 
near  the  end  of  the  1967-69  biennium.  An  addition 
to  the  library  is  therefore  being  requested,  and 
approval  has  been  given  for  its  preplanning.  If  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1967,  construc¬ 
tion  could  begin  without  delay. 

The  community  continued  a  long-established 
tradition  of  library  support.  Some  3,483  gift  vol¬ 
umes  were  added  to  the  collection  during  the  year. 
In  direct  gifts  the  library  received  $5,969.75.  In 
addition,  the  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  raised  $10,320  for  the  library. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  notice  was  received  of 
a  $5,000  grant  from  the  Federal  government.  The 
library  had  an  "A”  budget  of  $33,500  and  a  "B” 
budget  of  $100,000  during  the  year,  but  only  an  "A” 
budget  of  $39,500  for  1966-67. 
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The  library  staff  consisted  of  five  full-time  pro¬ 
fessional  librarians,  two  part-time  professional  (cat¬ 
aloged),  and  nine  clerical  employees.  One  full-time 
professional  vacancy  existed  throughout  the  year. 
Student  assistants  play  a  vital  role  in  the  operation 
of  the  library,  and  their  number  varied  from  20  to 
24.  Librarians  on  the  staff  participated  in  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  and  activities  during  the  year. 
Three  members  carried  out  committee  assignments 
for  the  Mecklenburg  Library  Association,  seven  ar¬ 
ticles  by  the  staff  were  published  in  professional 
journals,  and  the  reference  librarian  assumed  the 
editorship  of  North  Carolina  Libraries. 

Recorded  use  of  books  showed  a  16  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  1964-65,  with  circulation  to  non-Uni- 
versity  users  accounting  for  the  most  dramatic 
increase.  Almost  200  items  were  borrowed  from 
other  libraries  for  UNC-C  faculty  and  students.  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  use  of  library  resources  were  given  to 
eighteen  classes  and  700  copies  of  a  guide  to  the  use 
of  the  Atkins  Library  were  distributed. 

Other  highlights  of  the  year  include:  (1)  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  University  Archives  within  the  library, 
(2)  Flow-charting  and  redesigning  an  acquisitions 
system,  (3)  Initiating  a  preliminary  study  on  library 
utilization  of  future  computer  facilities,  (4)  Re¬ 
cataloging  of  8,880  volumes  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  system,  leaving  only  14,286  in  Dewey. 

It  was,  then,  an  eventful  year  for  the  library, 
with  only  a  serious  deficiency  in  books  and  journals 
to  cast  a  shadow  over  an  otherwise  satisfactory 
operation. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


The  1965  summer  session  (two  terms  of  six 
weeks  each)  had  an  enrollment  of  1,706,  an  increase 
of  20.6  per  cent  over  the  total  for  1964. 

Total  enrollment  in  the  first  summer  term  of 
1966  was  79 6  students.  Another  123  students  were 
enrolled  in  graduate  level  courses  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  for  extension 
credit.  These  courses  were  taught  by  faculty  from 
the  Charlotte  campus. 

Visiting  students  attending  74  different  colleges 
in  17  states  were  represented  in  the  first  summer 


term  of  1966.  They  represented  37  colleges  in 
North  Carolina  alone. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  major  event  in  the  development  program 
was  the  decision  late  in  the  year  by  the  Foundation 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
to  enlist  "Patrons  of  Excellence.”  Individuals  or 
firms  may  participate  in  this  program  by  declaring 
their  intention  to  contribute  one  thousand  dollars 
per  year  for  ten  years.  The  goal  of  the  program  is 
to  raise  a  minimum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  year. 

Total  private  gifts  during  the  past  academic  year 
were  $100,926.  Of  this  total  $71,000  was  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Foundation  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The  $71,000  included  $28,000 
for  faculty  research,  $33,000  for  faculty  salary  sup¬ 
plements  and  $10,000  for  the  library.  The  founda¬ 
tion  also  launched  a  campaign  in  which  $10,320  was 
committed  to  the  library. 

Direct  gifts  to  the  institution  totaled  $29,926. 
These  included  $11,819-50  for  scholarships,  $5,969.75 
for  the  library,  $3,200  for  a  salary  supplement  in 
history,  $2,119  for  the  chaplaincy  fund,  $2,725  for 
the  University  Forum,  $1,156.75  for  landscaping, 
and  $2,98 6  in  gifts  for  various  other  purposes. 


ALUMNI 


Edward  Silber,  Charlotte  College  class  of  I960, 
served  as  president  of  the  Alumni  Association.  In 
systems  engineering  with  IBM,  he  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Chapel  Hill  campus  where  he  was  a  Morehead 
scholar. 

The  Alumni  Association  elected  Dr.  M.  S.  Ma- 
haley,  Jr.,  a  neurosurgeon  and  assistant  professor  at 
Duke  University,  as  president  at  the  spring  1966 
meeting. 

The  public  relations  officer  was  the  staff  member 
assigned  to  carry  out  office  functions  for  the  Alumni 
Association.  The  University  now  has  graduated  its 
first  class,  who  are  the  nucleus  for  a  University 
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Alumni  Association.  Actually,  the  alumni  of  the 
Charlotte  Community  College  function  as  alumni 
for  the  institution  and  have  strong  ties  to  it. 


INSTITUTION  IN  TRANSITION 


Although  this  annual  report  is  the  first  one  to  be 
made  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  the  writer  is  sensitively  aware  of  the  dedication, 
the  purpose  and  the  educational  statesmanship  dis¬ 
played  by  those  responsible  for  bringing  the  insti¬ 
tution  into  being.  This  is  to  ascribe  due  credit  to 
Dr.  Bonnie  Cone,  who  served  as  President  of  Char¬ 
lotte  College  and  Acting  Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  members  of  faculty  and  staff  who  have 
worked  with  her,  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Charlotte  College,  to  officials  of  the  city  of 
Charlotte  and  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  to  officials 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  Governor 
Dan  K.  Moore  and  members  of  the  Legislature  whose 
collective  or  individual  efforts  set  the  stage  for  the 
writing  of  this  report. 

While  it  is  easy  to  record  the  statistics  and  a 
chronology  of  events  for  the  year,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  report  on  the  high  expectations  and  the  sense  of 
purpose  one  feels  as  he  works  with  this  emerging 
university.  The  demands  for  its  services  are  great. 
The  commitment  of  members  of  the  faculty  to  aca¬ 
demic  excellence  can  be  sensed.  The  task  is  that  of 
mobilizing  the  intelligent  planning,  the  faculty  talent 
and  the  physical  resources  required  to  respond  to 
this  educational  need  of  our  state  and  of  our  time. 
The  transition  from  a  community  college  to  a  first- 
class  university  will  require  some  change. 

It  will  be  the  task  of  historians  to  record  the 
characteristics  and  the  performance  of  this  university 
which  is  now  in  the  formative  stages.  Already  there 
is  evidence  that  one  of  its  hallmarks  will  be  its 
interaction  with  the  metropolitan  community  in 
which  it  is  located.  A  series  of  urban  affairs  seminars, 
led  by  twenty  of  the  nation’s  outstanding  authorities 
on  urban  development  and  focused  on  the  Piedmont 
Crescent  area,  was  projected  during  this  first  year. 
The  seminars  will  be  held  at  three-week  intervals 
throughout  the  1966-67  school  year  and  will  involve 


about  eighty  leaders  in  communities  of  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Crescent. 

As  the  first  year  of  operation  comes  to  a  close 
and  plans  are  laid  for  the  transition,  high  priority 
accrues  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Faculty  salaries  must  be  upgraded  to  univer¬ 
sity  status  and  adjusted  for  current  increases 
in  costs  of  living. 

2.  The  capacity  and  the  holdings  in  the  library 
must  be  expanded  significantly  and  quickly. 

3.  Leaders  in  the  several  disciplines  must  be 
identified  or  recruited  and  organized  to  give 
stability  and  direction  to  academic  pro¬ 
gramming. 

4.  On-campus  residential  facilities  for  both  un¬ 
married  and  married  students  must  be 
planned  and  provided. 

5.  Additional  offerings  in  certain  areas  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  sciences  will  be  required. 

6.  Certain  professional  programs  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  as  the  needs  are  clearly  documented 
and  the  required  expenditures  are  justified. 

7.  Adequate  physical  facilities  will  need  to  be 
planned  and  developed. 

8.  As  graduate  programs  are  established,  high 
priority  should  be  assigned  to  pre-service  and 
in-service  training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  and  community  colleges. 

9.  Efforts  need  to  be  made  by  all  concerned  for 
continuous  improvement  of  the  beauty  and 
the  spirit  of  the  campus  to  be  shared  by  all 
who  come  here  to  work  and  learn. 

There  seems  to  be  a  convergence  of  views  of 
students,  faculty,  officials,  and  citizens  that  a  new 
university  is  in  the  making,  that  much  work  remains 
to  be  done  and  that  the  thrust  for  excellence  is 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  all  concerned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

v- 

Chancellor 
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APPENDIX  I 


APPENDIX  II 


APPOINTMENTS 


FACULTY 

July  1,  1965 — June  30,  1966 


Name  Department 

Associate  Professor 

Fred  J.  Dunkerley  . Engineering 

Edwin  S.  Godsey  . English 

James  M.  Tanner  . Physics 


Assistant  Professor 


Elinor  B.  Caddell  . Nursing 

James  C.  Crosthwaite  . Chemistry 

Rhyn  H.  Kim  . Engineering 

David  H.  Littlejohn  . Spanish 

Edward  F.  Menhinick  . Biology 

Walter  E.  Norem  . Engineering 

John  F.  O’Neal  . Education 

Henry  M.  Smith  . Chemistry 

David  B.  Teague  . Mathematics 

Robert  E.  Vermillion  . Physics 


RESIGNATIONS 


Chairman 

Pierre  Macy  . Foreign  Language 

Professor 

Howard  Harlan  . Sociology 

William  M.  Perel  . Mathematics 


Associate  Professor 


Mary  S.  Fore  . English 

Maurice  J.  Stoughton  . Engineering 


Assistant  Professor 

William  L.  Blachman  . Economics  and  Business 

Administration 

Donald  J.  Klein  . Economics  and  Business 

Administration 

Henry  M.  Smith  . Chemistry 

Sidney  Stovall  . English 


DEATHS 


Associate  Professor  Emeritus 


Mary  S.  Fore  . English 

Associate  Professor 

Edwin  S.  Godsey  . English 

Assistant  Professor 

John  F.  O’Neal  . Education 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


The  following  capital  improvement  projects  were 
completed  during  the  1965-66  fiscal  year: 


1.  Administration  Building  . $578,000 

2.  Addition  to  Student  Center  .  602,000 

3.  Laboratory  Renovation  and 

Equipment  in  Kennedy  Bldg .  80,000 

4.  Addition  to  Sewage  Plant  .  66,000 

5.  Paving  of  Parking  Areas  .  105,000 


The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1963 
General  Assembly  was  under  construction  and  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  August  1966: 

1.  General  Laboratory  Building.. ..$1,450, 000 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1965 


General  Assembly  were  either  under  construction 
or  in  the  design  stage  of  planning: 

1.  Expansion  of  utilities 

a.  New  Boiler  and  Building 

Addition  . $175,000 

b.  Steam  and  Electrical 

Distribution  .  255,000 

2.  Lighting  for  Road  and  Parking..  34,000 

3.  Maintenance  Shop  .  56,000 

4.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Facility  .  250,000 

Two  projects  authorized  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly  continue  to  be  inactive: 

1.  New  water  supply  lines* . $100,000 


2.  Addition  to  Classroom  Building**....  366,666 


*  The  City  of  Charlotte  has  made  application  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  grant  to  help  finance  the  extension  of  its  water 
lines  to  a  new  tank  site  in  preparation  for  serving  the  University 
and  its  area.  The  University's  water  needs  are  serious,  and  the 
city  and  county  are  working  with  the  institution  to  get  the  water 
lines  extended  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  *  Funds  for  the  addition  to  Classroom  Building  are  to  be 
provided  when  a  federal  grant  is  received  on  the  General  Laboratory 
Building,  thereby  releasing  State  Appropriations  on  that  building 
for  use  on  the  addition  to  Classroom  Building.  All  requirements 
for  receiving  the  federal  grant  have  not  been  met,  and  the  planning 
of  the  addition  to  Classroom  Building  is  being  held  up  pending 
receipt  of  these  funds. 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  OTIS  A.  SINGLETARY  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  1966 


INTRODUCTION 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  this  Annual 
Report  of  the  activities  and  developments  on  this 
campus  during  its  seventy-fourth  year  of  operation. 

The  academic  year  1965-66  was  one  in  which  the 
Greensboro  campus  continued  making  progress  to¬ 
ward  assuming  the  enlarged  responsibilities  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1963. 
Graduate  and  undergraduate  enrollments  continued 
to  grow;  coeducation  became  more  clearly  evident 
at  every  level;  expansion  of  graduate,  undergraduate 
and  professional  offerings  continued  apace. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  provide  a 
factual  account  of  the  year’s  developments,  to  identify 
significant  trends  and  to  point  out  the  more  pressing 
needs  of  the  institution. 


THE  STUDENTS 


Enrollment  for  the  fall  semester,  1965,  was  4,721, 
excluding  those  persons  registered  for  Extension 
Work.  (See  Appendix  I  for  specific  enrollment 
figures  for  1965-66.)  This  growth  of  11  per  cent 
over  the  fall  semester  of  1964  included  increases  in 
all  categories  of  students  with  the  exception  of  the 
one-year  Commercial  Course.  Enrollment  in  the 
1965  Summer  Session,  totaling  2,264  students,  rep¬ 
resented  a  62  per  cent  increase  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  Greensboro  Campus,  in  1965,  marked  the 
second  year  of  admitting  men  to  undergraduate  pro¬ 
grams.  The  number  of  male  applicants  increased  to 


285  from  125  in  1964,  and  the  number  of  men 
enrolled  as  freshmen  or  transfers  increased  to  89 
from  66  in  1964.  Including  the  new  admissions, 
the  continuing  undergraduates,  and  the  241  men 
registered  in  the  Graduate  School,  the  University  at 
Greensboro  had  a  total  of  375  male  registrants  in 
September,  1965. 

The  number  of  applications  for  undergraduate 
admission,  which  has  increased  by  42  per  cent  since 
1961,  showed  a  single  growth  of  20  per  cent  in  1965 
over  the  previous  year.  Simultaneously,  1965  marked 
a  new  high  in  the  retention  of  previously  enrolled 
undergraduates.  Both  events  occurred  in  a  year  when 
there  was  no  increase  in  housing  facilities  and  when 
the  practice  of  assigning  three  students  to  a  room 
wherever  possible  was  already  in  effect.  Thus,  the 
very  real  satisfaction  of  noting  the  academic  progress 
among  enrolled  students  was  tempered  by  the  dis¬ 
tressing  corollary  that  hundreds  of  qualified  appli¬ 
cants  were  unable  to  locate  suitable  housing  and 
were,  in  effect,  turned  away  from  the  University. 
This  was  especially  true  of  out-of-state  students  for 
whom  admission  standards  were  raised  and  who, 
excepting  children  of  alumni,  ultimately  represented 
only  12  per  cent  of  the  entering  students  instead  of 
the  normal  15  per  cent. 

The  quality  of  the  entering  freshman  class  in 
1965  reflects  in  part  the  greater  selectivity  required 
because  of  housing  limitations  and  in  part  the  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  in  quality  among  the  applicant 
group.  All  freshmen  enrolling  in  1965  had  ranked 
in  the  top  one-half  of  their  high  school  graduating 
classes;  91  per  cent  in  the  top  quarter  and  9  per  cent 
in  the  second  quarter.  Scores  on  the  Scholastic  Apti¬ 
tude  Test  averaged  1042  (Verbal  and  Math  com¬ 
bined)  as  compared  to  1036  in  1964. 
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An  increasing  cancellation  rate  among  accepted 
applicants  (35.7  per  cent  in  1965;  33.1  per  cent  in 
1964)  is  a  natural  phenomenon  experienced  by  in¬ 
stitutions  as  the  quality  of  admitted  students  im¬ 
proves.  Nevertheless,  the  University  at  Greensboro 
is  concerned  to  take  steps  towards  a  leveling  of  this 
trend  by  earlier  notification  of  admission,  by  co¬ 
ordinating  admission  and  financial  aid  decisions,  and 
by  expanding  financial  aid  opportunities.  Of  the 
cancellations  in  1965,  22  per  cent  stated  they  were 
wididrawing  for  financial  reasons. 

The  Financial  Aid  Program,  while  still  inade¬ 
quate  in  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  qualified 
students,  has  been  made  more  effective  by  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  federal  grants,  notably  the  Work-Study 
Program,  and  by  the  expansion  in  number  of  the 
Alumni  Scholarships  and  the  creation  of  new  scholar¬ 
ships  such  as  the  Randall  Jarrell  Scholarship  in 
Creative  Writing.  In  1965,  self-help  applications 
numbered  1,405;  assignments  totaled  825,  of  which 
266  were  Work-Study.  The  National  Defense  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  Program  grew  to  $120,000  in  1965,  aiding 
326  students.  Grants-in-aid,  most  of  which  covered 
the  cost  of  tuition,  were  made  to  496  students.  In 
addition,  69  students  held  more  valuable  scholarships 
awarded  from  University-controlled  funds  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis.  The  chief  need  continues  to  be  addi¬ 
tional  scholarships  for  the  above-average  academic 
students  from  middle-income  families. 

The  year  1965-66  was  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  in  recent  years  for  the  Student  Government 
Association.  Following  a  year  when  students,  along 
with  all  members  of  the  University  Community, 
worked  in  the  debilitating  atmosphere  of  the  Speaker 
Ban  controversy,  energies  were  once  again  applied 
to  strengthening  their  system  of  self-government  and 
to  initiating  projects  appropriate  to  the  academic 
environment.  One  of  the  major  undertakings  of 
the  year  was  a  Student  Course  Evaluation,  the  results 
of  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  instructors  concerned 
for  their  information,  a  deviation  in  practice  from 
the  typical  Course  Evaluation  programs  which  are 
published  for  the  students’  review. 

Further  indication  of  the  relevance  of  student 
initiative  was  the  proposal,  supported  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Romance  Languages  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  to  establish  a  "French  Hall’’  in  one  of  the 


dormitories  where  French-speaking  students  will  live 
under  the  direction  of  a  French  native. 

Golden  Chain,  the  only  non-academic  honorary 
society  on  the  Greensboro  Campus,  underwent  an 
evaluation  of  its  purpose  and  procedures  for  mem¬ 
bership  during  the  1965-66  year.  Concern  that 
Golden  Chain  was  becoming  a  "closed  society”  was 
expressed  by  the  student  members  themselves  and 
it  is  to  their  credit  that  a  fairer  and  more  meaningful 
selection  process  has  resulted  from  their  efforts. 

At  the  close  of  the  1965-66  academic  year,  two 
positions  were  established  in  the  Dean  of  Women’s 
Office  that  will  strengthen  the  services  to  students 
in  two  areas;  namely,  an  Assistant  to  the  Dean  to 
work  closely  with  the  Student  Government  Activi¬ 
ties,  and  a  Co-ordinator  of  Residence  Counseling  to 
work  as  a  part  of  and  with  the  staff  for  the  twenty- 
two  women’s  residence  halls. 

In  the  second  year  of  using  the  food  services  of 
ARA  Slater  Company  the  students  began  to  succumb 
to  that  universal  temptation  to  be  disenchanted  with 
ANY  institutional  food.  One  recurring  request  is 
that  students  be  given  the  flexibility  of  paying  for 
board  on  a  meal  by  meal  basis;  and  while  such  a 
provision  may  result  in  a  higher  average  food  cost, 
a  study  of  this  option  is  underway.  Clearly,  the 
Slater  service  is  greatly  improved  over  that  in  the 
past,  and  its  catering  service  has  made  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  contribution  to  various  University  functions. 

The  administrative  reorganization  of  the  Health 
Service  was  begun  in  1965  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Charles  Griffin  who  has  resigned  to  return  to 
private  practice.  In  1966,  Dr.  William  Morgan, 
long  associated  with  the  Health  Service  at  Chapel 
Hill,  will  assume  the  leadership  in  this  area. 

The  extent  and  impact  of  the  Student  Religious 
Activities  on  the  Greensboro  Campus  during  the 
1965-66  year  are  yet  another  challenge  to  the  notion 
that  "God  Is  Dead.”  Examples  of  this  interest  in¬ 
clude  the  growth  of  study  groups,  the  establishment 
of  a  "Christian  Faith  and  Life  Community,”  petitions 
for  a  Department  of  Religion,  and  the  plan  for  the 
building  of  a  fifth  student  center. 

Elliott  Hall,  the  Student  Union,  continued  to 
make  significant  educational  and  social  contributions 
to  the  students  through  its  varied  programs  includ¬ 
ing  art  exhibitions,  formal  and  informal  recitals, 
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the  Writing  Forum,  formal  and  informal  dances,  and 
live  on-campus  (indeed  "name”)  entertainment.  The 
appearance  of  Max  Lerner  in  connection  with  the 
Harriet  Elliott  Lectures  was  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  year’s  activities.  In  addition,  Elliott  Hall  is 
the  center  on  the  campus  for  the  growing  commuter 
population,  a  function  that  this  building  can  ade¬ 
quately  serve  only  after  the  completion  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  building. 

A  survey  of  placement  expectations  at  the  close 
of  the  1965-66  academic  year  shows  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  will  enter  the  teaching  field  and  that 
an  increasing  number  will  go  directly  to  graduate 
school.  Notable  among  the  trends  in  the  Placement 
Office  are  the  continuing  and  growing  demand  for 
teachers  in  community  and  junior  colleges,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  North  Carolina  region;  the  employment 
by  technical  institutes  of  liberal  arts  graduates  with 
no  professional  courses;  and  the  expanding  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  women  in  business  and  government  with 
the  same  salary  and  advancement  expectations  as 
for  men. 


THE  FACULTY 


In  the  fall  of  1965,  there  were  281  members  of 
the  faculty,  259  of  whom  were  full  time  and  22  part 
time.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  full-time  faculty 
held  earned  doctor’s  degrees.  The  following  gives 
distribution  by  rank: 


Professor  .  50 

Associate  Professor  .  56 

Assistant  Professor  .  67 

Instructor  .  64 

Lecturer  .  15 

Teaching  Assistant  .  7 

Total  . 259 


There  were  also  31  teaching  fellows  and  66  graduate 
assistants  who  gave  some  help  to  the  instructional 
program. 

Fourteen  faculty  promotions  included  three  to 
the  rank  of  professor,  six  to  associate  professor,  and 
five  to  assistant  professor. 

There  has  been  continuing  emphasis  placed  upon 
strengthening  the  faculty  in  all  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  well  as  in  several  professional  areas  where 
graduate  programs  are  being  developed  or  expanded. 


Out  of  a  total  of  32  new  professorial  appointments, 
5  were  professors,  4  associate  professors,  13  assistant 
professors,  and  10  lecturers.  Dr.  Clifton  Bob  Clark 
assumed  his  duties  as  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Physics.  Dr.  Lawrence  Hart,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music  at  Iowa  State  University,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  to  replace  Dr. 
Lee  Rigsby  who  resigned.  Dr.  Eloise  R.  Lewis  was 
appointed  Dean  of  the  new  School  of  Nursing. 
Several  important  additions  in  the  natural  sciences 
will  enable  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Mathematics  to  move  into  master’s  degree  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  next  two  years.  The  Department 
of  Art  and  the  Schools  of  Education,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  and  Music  have  likewise  strengthened  their 
graduate  faculties. 

Several  distinguished  scholars  held  visiting  ap¬ 
pointments  on  the  faculty.  Dr.  Persia  Campbell 
served  as  Kathleen  Price  Bryan  Lecturer  in  Financial 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration.  Mrs.  Sun  To-ze  Hsu,  Professor  of 
Art  at  Taiwan  Provincial  Normal  University,  was 
the  John  Hay  Whitney-Fulbright  Scholar  in  the 
Department  of  Art.  Dr.  E.  T.  McSwain,  former 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Northwestern 
University,  was  Visiting  Professor  in  Education. 

Other  scholars  and  lecturers  were  on  the  campus 
for  short  periods  of  time.  These  included  Dr.  George 
Boas,  philosopher  and  critic;  Dr.  Harold  Urey, 
Nobel  Prize  winner  in  chemistry;  Mr.  Max  Lerner, 
author  and  Professor  of  American  Civilization  at 
Brandeis  University;  Miss  Eudora  Welty,  short  story 
writer;  and  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Kunitz,  poet  and  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner.  Eva  LeGallienne  and  members  of  the 
company  of  the  National  Repertory  Theatre  in  resi¬ 
dence  for  three  weeks  served  as  visiting  lecturers  in 
classes  in  the  fine  arts  and  humanities. 

A  number  of  the  faculty  received  honors  and 
distinctions  or  were  elected  or  appointed  to  po¬ 
sitions  of  responsibility.  Dr.  Lois  Edinger,  Assistant 
Professor  in  Education  and  outgoing  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  President,  headed  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  World  Confederation  of 
Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Profession  in  Addis 
Ababa  and  was  also  the  recipient  of  the  University 
O.  Max  Gardner  Award  in  June,  1966.  Dr.  John 
Beeler  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 
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Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  Kathleen  Price  Bryan  Lecturer 
in  Financial  Affairs,  served  as  a  member  of  the 
President’s  Consumer  Advisory  Council;  and  was 
Delegate  to  the  International  Association  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Women  in  Australia.  Dr.  Naomi  G.  Albanese 
was  made  Vice  President  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association.  Dr.  Lenoir  C.  Wright  held 
a  Fulbright  appointment  to  a  summer  institute  in 
Mysore,  India.  Several  members  of  the  faculty 
served  as  officers  of  regional  professional  associations. 

Twelve  members  of  the  faculty  were  given  leaves 
of  absence,  one  to  accept  an  appointment  as  a  Ful¬ 
bright  lecturer,  one  to  accept  an  appointment  as  a 
post-doctoral  fellow  in  the  Cooperative  Program  in 
the  Humanities  conducted  by  Duke  University  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
one  to  accept  a  grant  from  the  Social  Science  Re¬ 
search  Council  for  field  work  in  Latin  America. 
Dr.  Warren  Ashby,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Philosophy,  was  given  a  second  year 
of  leave  to  continue  to  serve  as  Associate  Director 
of  the  International  Conference  and  Seminar  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Southern  Asia  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Dr.  David  G.  Davies,  Assistant 
Professor  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration,  was  given  a  leave  to  accept 
an  assignment  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  as  an  Economic  Adviser  to  the  government 
of  Nigeria.  Four  faculty  members  were  given  re¬ 
search  leaves  to  complete  manuscripts  under  way. 

The  third  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence  Awards 
were  made  to  two  members  of  the  faculty  at  the 
Honors  Convocation  held  in  May.  Dr.  Paul  E.  Lutz, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  and  Dr.  Kendon  R. 
Smith,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  were  the  recipients. 

For  detailed  account  of  appointments,  promo¬ 
tions,  leaves  of  absence,  retirements,  and  resignations, 
see  Appendix  II,  Personnel  Information. 


UNDERGRADUATE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


During  the  year  1965-66,  the  University  con¬ 
tinued  to  examine  and  strengthen  programs  and 
particularly  to  focus  upon  advanced  undergraduate 
and  graduate  offerings.  In  several  departments,  includ¬ 


ing  Art,  Drama  and  Speech,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics,  and  in  the  School  of  Music,  this  led  to  a 
complete  review  of  curricula.  The  Faculty  Curricu¬ 
lum  Committee  approved  36  new  courses,  24  of 
which  were  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate. 
A  new  undergraduate  major  in  anthropology  was 
also  approved. 

Effective  in  1967-68,  the  two  non -baccalaureate 
undergraduate  programs — the  two-year  associate  de¬ 
gree  in  nursing  and  the  one-year  commercial  program 
— will  be  discontinued.  The  important  functions 
which  these  programs  have  performed  are  more 
appropriate  to  the  newly  established  community  col¬ 
leges  than  to  a  university.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
baccalaureate  program  in  nursing  has  been  planned. 
Dr.  Eloise  R.  Lewis,  Assistant  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Nursing  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  School  of  Nursing,  has  been  named 
Dean  of  the  projected  school. 

The  continuous  study  of  academic  regulations 
has  led  to  further  changes  in  the  class  attendance 
regulations,  class  scheduling,  the  University  calen¬ 
dar  schedule,  and  examination  policies. 

The  four-year  honors  program  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Faculty  Honors  Council  provides  a  means 
whereby  the  University’s  best  students  are  stimulated 
to  intellectual  inquiry  by  offerings  beyond  those  of 
the  usual  curriculum.  Special  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  sections  are  offered  in  most  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  addition,  honors  seminars  are  given  for 
all  four  years  of  undergraduate  work.  The  freshman 
seminar  this  year  was  entitled  "Man  and  His  Alien¬ 
ation — A  Study  of  Seven  Post-World  War  II 
Novels.”  The  two  sophomore  seminars,  one  semester 
each,  dealt  with  "The  National  Defense  Policy” 
and  "Man  as  Artifact  and  Artist.”  The  junior  semi¬ 
nar  on  "The  Nature  of  Man”  was  again  talked  of  by 
students  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  courses  in  the 
University.  Senior  honors  were  given  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  student’s  major. 

Major  developments  have  taken  place  in  the 
Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery  during  the  past  two  years 
which  have  strengthened  the  curricular  programs  in 
the  visual  arts  as  well  as  humanities.  Between  Sep¬ 
tember  1965  and  June  1966,  twenty-seven  exhibits 
were  viewed  by  thousands  of  students  and  towns¬ 
people.  The  Gallery  has  become  one  of  the  most  in- 
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teresting  university  centers  of  modern  art  in  the 
country.  An  aggressive  gallery  association  of  over 
500  members  has  made  possible  the  purchase  of  28 
paintings  and  drawings  during  the  past  year  and  has 
raised  a  substantial  sum  of  money  for  further  acqui¬ 
sitions. 

The  Teacher  Education  Council  has  completed 
the  work  recommended  in  the  institutional  self-study 
in  1964-65  for  meeting  the  new  approved  guidelines 
for  certification  of  public  school  teachers  in  North 
Carolina  with  all  student  teaching  placed  on  a  block 
plan.  A  comprehensive  manual  has  been  published 
which  presents  the  institution’s  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  with  regard  to  student  teaching. 

The  growth  in  enrollment  of  both  undergradu¬ 
ates  and  graduates  has  made  it  necessary  to  continue 
to  examine  the  most  effective  use  of  faculty  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  teaching  and  research.  Several  departments 
have  reassessed  classroom  methods  in  relation  to 
class  size  in  order  to  utilize  faculty  more  effectively 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  an  emphasis  upon  the 
quality  of  teaching. 

Historically,  the  University  has  provided  sub¬ 
stantial  academic  counseling  to  individual  students. 
With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  a  new 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  student’s  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  own  academic  progress,  thus  enabling 
faculty  advisers  to  be  more  than  dispensers  of  aca¬ 
demic  information.  This  change  of  approach  has 
been  largely  accomplished  through  new  academic 
publications  given  to  the  students  and  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  relationship  between  the  student  and 
his  academic  adviser  is  becoming  a  more  meaningful 
one. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


In  1965-66  the  Graduate  School  continued  the 
rapid  growth  that  it  has  experienced  during  the  last 
several  years,  as  is  reflected  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mary: 


Semester 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Fall,  1963 

154 

333 

487 

Spring,  1964 

180 

329 

509 

Fall,  1964 

216 

379 

595 

Spring,  1965 

203 

407 

610 

Fall,  1965 

241 

526 

767 

Spring,  19  66 

234 

519 

753 

The  head  count  in  September,  1965,  showed  a  29  per 
cent  increase  over  the  fall  of  1964,  and  the  spring 
semester  of  1966  registered  a  gain  of  23  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  term  of  the  previous  year. 
The  two-year  gain  in  enrollment,  as  measured  by 
the  fall  semesters  of  1963  and  1965,  was  57  per  cent. 
Men  comprised  31  per  cent  of  the  registration  in 
both  the  fall  and  spring  of  1965-66,  as  compared  to 
36  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  the  fall  and  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  registered  in  the  spring  of  1964-65. 

Summer  registration  for  graduate  study  continued 
to  increase  markedly  in  1965  with  men  comprising 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  enrollment  than 
during  the  regular  session.  In  1965,  the  Summer 
Session  consisted  of  two  six-weeks  terms  for  the  first 
time  in  a  number  of  years.  Enrollment  of  graduate 
students  for  the  last  two  summers  was  as  follows: 


Summer 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1964 

116 

545 

661  (  6 weeks) 

1965 

255 

844 

1,099  (12  weeks) 

At  the  June,  1966  Commencement,  master’s  de¬ 
grees  were  granted  as  follows: 


Master  of  Arts  .  8 

Master  of  Education  . 135 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  .  7 

Master  of  Music  .  7 

Master  of  Science  .  6 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  10 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  10 

Total  . 183 


The  183  advanced  degrees  given  in  1966  exceeded 
the  number  in  1965  by  79,  an  increase  of  7 6  per  cent. 

Several  new  degree  programs  have  been  approved 
at  the  level  of  the  consolidated  University  and  are 
awaiting  approval  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
These  programs  are:  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Home 
Economics  (currently  restricted  to  child  develop¬ 
ment),  Doctor  of  Education  in  Education,  Doctor  of 
Education  in  Physical  Education,  Master  of  Arts  in 
Speech  Correction,  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching. 
Several  departments  and  schools  are  at  work  on 
graduate  degree  proposals  to  be  presented  to  the 
Graduate  Administrative  Board. 

The  following  persons  or  departments  were  suc¬ 
cessful  during  1965-66  in  securing  the  designated 
sponsorship  for  their  research  or  special  programs 
under  proposals  that  were  filed  through  the  Graduate 
School  Office: 
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Henry  L.  Anderson,  II  (Chemistry) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  21,552  (3  years) 

William  K.  Bates  (Biology) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  46,341  (3  years) 

Helen  D.  Bedon  (Chemistry) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  10,300  (2  years) 

Mary  E.  Keister  (Institute  for  Child 
and  Family  Development) 

Department  of  Helath,  Education 

and  Welfare  . $  22,290  (lyear) 

Sarah  Sands  (Biology) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  2,000  (2  years) 

Juel  P.  Schroeder  (Chemistry) 

Petroleum  Research  Fund  . $  8,004  (2  years) 

James  F.  Wilson  (Biology) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  43,500  (2  years) 

Institute  of  Child  and  Family 
Development 
"Project  Upward  Bound’’ 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  . $  99,469  (1  year) 

Department  of  Physics  (Undergraduate 
Instructional  Scientific  Equipment) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  23,200  (2  years) 


Department  of  Psychology  (Undergradu¬ 
ate  Psychology  Research  Training) 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. ...$  1,620  (1  year) 

School  of  Education  (Head  Start  Staff 
Training  Program) 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  . $138,192  (spring 

and  summer  1966) 

Departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry, 

Geography,  Mathematics, 
and  Physics 

(In-Service  Institute  for  Teachers) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  22,170  (lyear) 

In  addition,  other  grants  reported  to  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  Office  included  $10,774  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  as  an  Institutional  Grant  for 
Science,  $24,120  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  for  a  Regional  Training  Program,  and 
$54,204  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  an  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in 
History.  Thus,  total  new  grants  reported  to  the 
Graduate  School  Office  and  approved  amounted  to 
$527,736.  This  was  an  increase  of  $339,572,  or  180 
per  cent,  over  last  year. 


THE  LIBRARY 


The  Walter  Clinton  Jackson  Library,  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1950,  was  designed  to  give  service 
to  a  maximum  of  3,000  undergraduates  and  house 
300,000  volumes.  After  sixteen  years  the  student 
body  has  grown  to  nearly  5,000,  with  a  faculty  of 
approximately  300,  and  with  graduate  degree  pro¬ 


grams  in  twelve  departments  and  schools.  The  library 
now  has  260,000  catalogued  volumes  with  10,000 
uncatalogued  documents  and  over  20,000  uncata¬ 
logued  books. 

In  the  original  plans  space  was  provided  for  the 
expansion  of  the  present  building.  The  need  for  this 
expansion  has  now  become  urgent. 

The  special  appropriation  of  $150,000  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  acquisition  of  books  during  this 
biennium  and  an  additional  $10,000  annually  from 
the  President’s  Office  for  development  of  graduate  re¬ 
sources  have  helped  to  strengthen  collections  origi¬ 
nally  designed  for  undergraduate  use.  The  library 
has  markedly  increased  its  periodical  subscriptions, 
nearly  doubling  the  holdings  of  a  few  years  ago. 
However,  special  appropriations  will  need  to  be 
continued  and  increased  during  the  coming  biennium 
if  the  University  is  to  accommodate  programs  now 
being  planned  at  the  master’s  and  doctoral  levels  on 
this  campus. 

Air  conditioning  has  been  installed  throughout 
the  library  in  the  past  year.  The  effects  are  already 
noticeable  in  the  increased  use  of  reading  rooms, 
carrels,  and  studies.  There  are  now  students  and 
faculty  who  remain  on  this  campus  to  use  the  library 
throughout  the  summer.  With  two  summer  sessions, 
the  library  remains  open  on  a  92-hour  per  week 
schedule  throughout  most  of  the  year. 

The  major  project  involving  the  library  now  is 
the  planning  of  the  needed  addition.  The  more  diffi¬ 
cult  aspects  of  the  program  will  be  in  planning  the 
nature  of  the  collections  in  anticipation  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  be  growing  most  rapidly.  The 
Library  of  Congress  classification  is  being  considered 
for  all  of  the  graduate  research  collections  with  the 
possibility  of  keeping  the  present  classification  of 
undergraduate  collections. 


EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES 


During  the  1965-66  school  year,  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro  served  approximately  10,000  citizens 
through  credit  and  non-credit  courses,  institutes,  semi¬ 
nars,  conferences,  day  camps  and  clinics.  We  have 
served  the  public  schools  in  many  cities  and  counties 
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with  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  that  have 
been  taught  by  some  of  our  very  best  instructors.  We 
have  utilized  our  television  facilities  in  providing 
credit  and  non-credit,  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  for  public  school  teachers  in  particular,  and 
as  a  service  function  to  the  general  public.  We  have 
also  had  many  television  programs  of  cultural  in¬ 
terest  with  some  of  our  finest  artists  participating. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


During  the  1965-66  year  the  Development  Office 
had  an  enviable  record  of  achievement.  As  has  been 
true  in  each  of  the  past  three  years,  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  played  a  major  part  in  this  accomplishment. 
Miss  Barbara  Parrish,  Alumni  Secretary,  along  with 
Mrs.  William  S.  Joyner  and  Mrs.  Carlysle  Isley,  Asso¬ 
ciation  Presidents  during  this  period,  through  their 
effective  leadership  stimulated  a  more  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  University  on  the  part  of  our 
alumni. 

An  especially  notable  achievement  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  record  in  Annual  Giving.  Mrs. 
Howard  Holderness,  serving  her  second  year  as 
Chairman  of  the  Annual  Giving  Council,  organized 
more  than  a  thousand  alumni  who  secured  $84,- 
436.04  in  gifts  from  6,460  alumni.  This  represents 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $27,439.79 
in  the  amount  contributed  and  95 1  in  the  number  of 
alumni  participating. 

The  Alumni  Scholarship  Program  was  expanded 
to  provide  awards  for  rwenty-four  Alumni  Scholars, 
six  in  each  class.  In  addition,  funds  were  provided 
for  the  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence  Awards,  a  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Alumni  Professorship,  Faculty  Travel, 
Alumni  Lecture  Series  and  the  Chancellor’s  Discre¬ 
tionary  Fund. 

The  Home  Economics  Foundation,  The  Friends 
of  the  Library,  the  Weatherspoon  Gallery  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Angels  of  the  Theatre  were  all  success¬ 
ful  in  securing  more  financial  support  during  the 
year.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Gallery 
Association  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Herbert  S. 
Falk  contributed  substantially  to  the  Gallery’s  per¬ 
manent  collection.  A  gift  of  $10,000  from  Mr.  Stark 


S.  Dillard  made  possible  a  national  competitive  ex¬ 
hibition,  "Art  on  Paper,”  and  added  twenty-seven 
valuable  paintings  to  the  Gallery’s  collection. 

Chinqua-Penn  Plantation  House  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  April  15.  During  the  period  of  ten 
weeks  ending  June  30,  6,114  paying  guests  toured 
the  house  and  gardens.  In  addition,  the  facility  has 
been  utilized  as  an  adjunct  of  the  University’s  teach¬ 
ing  program. 

Total  gifts,  grants  and  bequests  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $683,209-21.  This  is  the  first  time,  in 
the  history  of  this  institution,  this  figure  has  exceeded 
half  a  million  dollars.  For  a  detailed  listing,  see 
Appendix  IV. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1963 
General  Assembly  are  now  under  construction: 

1.  Aycock — Music  Building  Addition 

2.  Art  Department  Addition — Mclver  Building 
(Combined  budget  of  $2,080,000)* 

3.  Renovation  of  Electric  Wiring  &  Lighting  in  Seven 
Buildings  ($370,000).  (Five  buildings  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  ) 

4.  Renovation  and/or  Replacement  of  the  Utility  System; 
New  Boiler  and  Accessories  ($773,000) 

(Installation  of  new  boiler  and  accessories  has  been 
completed.) 

*  Including  supplement  voted  by  1965  General  Assembly. 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1963 
General  Assembly  are  in  the  final  planning  stages: 

1.  Two  Home  Management  Units  ($79,126) 

2.  Nursery  School  Addition  ($40,000) 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1965 
General  Assembly  are  in  the  planning  stages: 

1.  Utilities  Renovations  and  Heating  Plant  Improvements 
($1,275,000).  (One  boiler  has  been  installed  in  the 
heating  plant.  Under  Utility  Renovations  the  water  dis¬ 
tribution  system  has  been  completed  and  the  electrical 
distribution  system  is  almost  completed;  the  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers  are  in  the  planning  stage.) 

2.  Air  Conditioning  Forney  Building  ($40,000) 

3.  Life  Sciences  Building  ($1,375,000)  ($1,650,000  less 
federal  funds  of  $275,000) 

4.  Dormitories  for  850  students  ($2,550,000) 

5.  Student  Union  Addition  ($790,000) 

6.  Air  Conditioning  Student  Union  ($250,000) 

7.  Supplement  to  1963  Appropriation  for  Fine  Arts  Center 
($540,000) 
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The  following  buildings  have  been,  or  soon  will 
be,  demolished: 

1.  Remaining  portion  of  Old  Infirmary 

2.  Old  Television  Building 

3.  Houses  at  134,  136  and  206  Mclver  Street 

The  following  properties  have  been  acquired 
during  the  past  year: 

1.  134,  136,  206,  210,  317,  319,  321,  323,  325,  327,  329 
Mclver  Street 

2.  404-406  Forest  Street 


ADMINISTRATIVE  APPOINTMENTS 


During  the  1965-66  school  year,  a  number  of 
significant  administrative  appointments  were  made 
on  the  Greensboro  campus.  Dr.  James  S.  Ferguson, 
who  served  as  Acting  Chancellor  during  my  leave 
of  absence,  was  named  Vice  Chancellor,  marking  the 
first  time  this  title  has  been  used  on  this  campus. 
Dr.  John  W.  Kennedy,  who  had  been  serving  as 
Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  accepted  the 
Graduate  deanship  on  a  full-time  basis.  Dr.  Charles 
Griffin  was  appointed  Director  of  the  University 
Health  Service,  the  first  male  physician  to  fill  this 
important  post.  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Creech,  who  had 
served  as  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions,  became 
our  first  full-time  Director  of  Student  Aid. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  GREENSBORO  CAMPUS 


While  the  overall  picture  on  this  campus  has 
been  one  of  growth  and  development,  a  number  of 
serious  problems  persist.  We  continue  to  lose  en¬ 
tirely  too  many  of  our  ablest  faculty  members,  a 
fact  that  indicates  the  necessity  for  continuing  to 
build  the  level  of  faculty  salaries.  In  that  connection, 
it  should  be  noted  that  our  fringe  benefits,  particu¬ 
larly  certain  features  in  our  retirement  program,  do 
not  allow  us  to  be  really  competitive  with  a  number 
of  comparable  institutions. 

In  the  area  of  academic  program,  we  need  to 
continue  the  established  trend  toward  offering  the 
M.A.  degree  across  the  board.  In  addition,  we  should 


in  the  very  near  future  move  toward  doctoral  work 
in  the  Humanities. 

Land  for  campus  expansion  continues  to  be  a 
most  pressing  need.  The  unlikelihood  of  acquiring 
any  sizeable  amount  of  land  adjacent  to  the  campus 
through  Urban  Redevelopment  means  that  we  will 
in  the  foreseeable  future  continue  to  obtain  property 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  as  it  comes  on  the  market, 
thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  any  long-range 
planning. 

A  number  of  new  buildings  are  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  if  we  are  to  meet  the  growing  demands  being 
made  upon  us.  The  Library  addition  is  our  number 
one  priority  because  of  the  twin  pressures  of  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  and  additional  graduate  offerings. 
Two  new  dormitories  will  be  needed  by  September, 
1967,  or  we  will  not  be  able  to  admit  any  signifi¬ 
cantly  larger  freshman  class.  Classrooms,  laboratories 
and  faculty  offices  must  be  provided  to  take  care  of 
the  increasing  enrollment  and  growing  faculty.  Park¬ 
ing  space  for  our  growing  commuter  population  is 
already  at  crisis  stage. 

While  we  have  made  great  progress  in  the  area 
of  attracting  scholarship  dollars  in  the  past  few  years, 
the  need  continues  to  be  a  very  real  one. 

Our  development  program  has  also  made  great 
strides  in  a  relatively  short  time  but  we  need  to 
participate  more  in  corporate  giving  programs  and 
to  attract  more  support  from  local  and  national 
foundations. 


CONCLUSION 


Before  ending  this  annual  report,  I  would  like 
to  formally  express  my  appreciation  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  job  done  by  Acting  Chancellor  Ferguson  during 
my  absence  from  the  campus.  It  was  comforting, 
indeed,  to  know  that  the  institution  was  in  such 
capable  hands  and  gratifying  to  hear  the  universal 
comments  praising  his  performance. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  you 
personally,  Mr.  President,  for  your  courtesy  in  allow¬ 
ing  me  a  fouteen-month  leave  of  absence  to  serve 
as  Director  of  the  Job  Corps,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  It  proved  to  be  an  extremely  inter- 
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esting  and  challenging  experience  and  I  am  most 
grateful  to  you  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
making  it  possible. 

It  is  with  deep  personal  regret  that  I  include  in 
this  report  the  unwelcome  news  of  the  death  of 
William  Whatley  Pierson.  While  his  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  centered  primarily  on  the  Chapel 
Hill  campus,  Dr.  Pierson  rendered  valuable  service 
to  this  institution  on  the  two  occasions  when  he 
served  as  Acting  Chancellor.  As  scholar,  teacher  and 
administrator,  he  played  a  significant  role  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  history  of  North  Carolina  and,  indeed,  of 
the  South,  and  his  many  friends  here  join  me  in 
expressing  our  appreciation  for  his  many  and  valu¬ 
able  services  to  this  campus. 

In  October,  1966,  we  will  begin  a  year-long  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  this  cam¬ 
pus  and  we  are  hopeful  that  you,  the  members  of 
your  staff  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  join  with 
us  in  making  it  a  memorable  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 


APPENDIX  1 


Enrollment  Figures  for  Fall  and  Spring  Semesters, 

1965-66. 


Classification 

No.  Enrolled 
Fall  1965 

No.  Enrolled 
Spring  1966 

A. 

Undergraduate 

Seniors  . 

.  632 

566 

Juniors  . 

.  716 

687 

Sophomores  . 

. 1068 

1009 

Freshmen  . 

. 1231 

1203 

Commercials  . 

.  121 

117 

Nursing  Education  . 

.  78 

72 

Sub-Total  . 

. 3846 

3654 

B. 

Graduate  . 

.  767 

753 

Sub-Total  . 

. 4613 

4407 

C. 

Specials  . 

.  108 

92 

Sub-Total  . 

. 4721 

4499 

D. 

Extension  . 

.  958 

122 

E. 

Total  Collegiate  Enrollment.. ..5679 

4621 

APPENDIX  II 

PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 


A.  Appointments 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Anderson,  II,  Assistant  Professor,  Department 
of  Chemistry 

Dr.  Harman  D.  Burck,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Education 

Dr.  Claude  J.  Chauvigne,  Assistant  Professor,  Department 
of  Romance  Languages 

Dr.  Clifton  Bob  Clark,  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of 
Physics 

Dr.  David  D.  Cole,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Psychology 

Dr.  Jane  H.  Crow,  Professor,  School  of  Home  Economics 
Mrs.  Eileen  C.  Francis,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Home  Economics 

Dr.  Karl  Ray  Gentry,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Mathematics 

Mr.  Richard  Gillis,  Lecturer,  Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science 

Dr.  Bert  A.  Goldman,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Education 

Dr.  Faye  W.  Grant,  Lecturer,  School  of  Home  Economics 
Mr.  Phillip  C.  Hefferton,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Art 
(second  semester) 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  Hunkins,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Music 
Mrs.  Sun  To-ze  Hsu,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Art 
(second  semester) 

Dr.  Barbara  E.  James,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Home 
Economics 

Dr.  Mildred  B.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Home  Economics 

Mr.  Martin  B.  Kade,  Lecturer,  Department  of  German  and 
Russian 

Mr.  George  A.  Kiorpes,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Music 
Dr.  Ramiro  Lagos,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Department 
of  Romance  Languages 

Dr.  William  McGehee,  Part-time  Lecturer,  Department  of 
Psychology 

Dr.  E.  T.  McSwain,  Visiting  Professor,  School  of  Education 
Dr.  Robert  Q.  Macleay,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Physics  (second  semester) 

Mr.  Andrew  G.  Martin,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Art 
(second  semester) 

Dr.  Virginia  Morris,  Visiting  Lecturer,  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
Dr.  Roy  C.  O’Donnell,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Education 

Dr.  Francis  Pleasants,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Department 
of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
Dr.  E.  Ann  Pottinger,  Lecturer,  Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science 

Dr.  Jose  Sanchez-Boudy,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Romance 
Languages 

Dr.  Juel  P.  Schroeder,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Chemistry 

Dr.  David  H.  Shelton,  Professor,  Department  of  Economics 
and  Business  Administration 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Stone,  Professor,  School  of  Music 
Dr.  Lawrence  M.  Vanella,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Drama  and  Speech 
Dr.  Charles  Griffin,  University  Physician 

B.  Promotions 

Dr.  Anne  F.  Baecker  to  Professor,  Department  of  German 
and  Russian 
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Dr.  Lois  Cutter  to  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Biology 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Dixon  to  Associate  Professor,  Department 
of  English 

Dr.  Lois  V.  Edinger  to  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Education 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Fred  to  Professor,  School  of  Music 

Dr.  George  P.  Grill  to  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Business  Education 

Dr.  Mathilde  Hardaway  to  Professor,  Department  of 
Business  Education 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Johnson  to  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Education 

Dr.  Paul  Lutz  to  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Biology 

Mr.  John  Meacham  to  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Music 

Dr.  Ralph  Morrison  to  Associate  Professor,  Department 
of  Biology 

Dr.  E.  Ann  Pottinger  to  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science 

Dr.  Robert  O.  Stephens  to  Associate  Professor,  Department 
of  English 

Dr.  Clarence  H.  Vanselow  to  Associate  Professor, 
Department  of  Chemistry 

C.  Leaves  of  Absence 

Dr.  Warren  Ashby,  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  to  serve  as  Associate  Director  of  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  and  Seminar  Program  for  Southern 
Asia  (in  India),  American  Friends  Committee. 

Dr.  Edmund  Berkeley,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Biology,  to  undertake  editing  of  correspondence  of 
John  James  Beckley,  First  Clerk  of  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  First  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Professor  and  Head,  Department 
of  English,  to  accept  appointment  as  Fulbright  Lecturer 
on  the  faculty  of  Universite  de  Nantes,  France. 

Miss  Ellen  J.  Griffin,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  to  conduct 
research. 

Mr.  Jordan  E.  Kurland,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science,  to  accept  assignment  with 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 

Dr.  Robert  O.  Stephens,  Assistant  Professor,  to  accept  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  Fellow  in  the  Duke  University-University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  Cooperative  Program 
in  the  Humanities. 

First  Semester 

Dr.  Craig  L.  Dozier,  Associate  Professor  and  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Geography,  to  accept  grant  made  by  Social 
Science  Research  Council  to  support  field  work  in 
Latin  America. 

Second,  Semester 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Duffy,  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology, 
to  contribute  a  portion  of  an  edited  handbook  on 
physiological  psychology. 

Mr.  John  D.  Kehoe,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Art,  to  complete  work  underway  in  sculpture,  using 
concrete  and  aggregates — now  going  into  metal  casting 
(in  Italy). 

Dr.  Donald  W.  Russell,  Professor,  School  of  Education,  to 
complete  research  on  book  in  area  of  philosophical 
and  historical  foundations  of  education. 

Dr.  John  P.  Sedgwick,  Professor,  Department  of  Art,  to 
complete  second  volume  of  Structure  and  Evolution  of 
the  Major  Cultures  in  relation  to  art. 

Dr.  David  G.  Davies,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Economics  and  Business  Administration,  to  accept  posi¬ 
tion  as  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  Nigeria 


— made  through  an  assignment  supported  by  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

D.  Retirements 

Dr.  Meta  Miller,  Professor,  Department  of  Romance  Lan¬ 
guages,  44  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Alice  Schriver,  Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  and  Recreation,  17  years  of  service. 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Shaver,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  29  years  of  service. 

E.  Resignations 

Dr.  Charles  Blend,  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages 

Dr.  Harman  D.  Burck,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Education 

Dr.  M.  Elaine  Burgess,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Mr.  Jordan  Kurland,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science 

Dr.  Harold  T.  Luce,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Music 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Noblin,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Psychology 

Dr.  Roy  C.  O’Donnell,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Education 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Partin,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Art 

Dr.  William  S.  Ray,  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 
Dr.  Lee  Rigsby,  Professor  and  Dean,  School  of  Music 
Dr.  William  C.  Seifrit,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Drama  and  Speech 

Dr.  Jonathan  W.  Spurgeon,  Assistant  Professor,  Department 
of  History  and  Political  Science 
Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Music 
Miss  Sadye  Dunn,  Dean  of  Women 
Dr.  Charles  Griffin,  University  Physician 

F.  Deaths 

Dr.  Helen  Bedon,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Chemistry 

Dr.  John  E.  Bridgets,  Jr.,  Professor,  Department  of  English 
Mr.  Randall  Jarrell,  Professor,  Department  of  English 


APPENDIX  III 


Summary  of  earned  degrees  and  certificates  granted  at 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  on  June 
5,  1966: 


Master  of  Arts  .  8 

Master  of  Education  . 135 

Master  of  Science  .  6 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  10 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  .  7 

Master  of  Music  .  7 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  10 

TOTAL  GRADUATE  DEGREES  . T83 

Bachelor  of  Arts  . 385 

Art  .  4 

Biology  .  26 

Chemistry  .  5 

Drama  and  Speech  .  5 

Economics  .  5 

Elementary  Education  . 118 

English  .  71 

French  .  6 

Geography  .  4 

German  .  2 

Greek  .  2 
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History  and  Political  Science  .  43 

Laboratory  Technician  .  * 

Latin  .  2 

Mathematics  .  36 

Philosophy  .  3 

Physics  .  1 

Psychology  .  18 

Sociology  .  26 

Spanish  .  9 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics .  83 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology  .  6** 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  .  1 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  15 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial  Administration  ....  41 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  .  27 

Bachelor  of  Music  . -  27 

TOTAL  BACHELORS  DEGREES  . 585 

TOTAL  EARNED  DEGREES  . 769 

Commercial  Certificates  . 103 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  .  31 

TOTAL  EARNED  DEGREES  AND 

CERTIFICATES  . 903 


*  Reported  as  Biology  and  Chemistry  majors. 

**  Candidates  to  complete  practicum  in  October,  19 66. 


GIFTS,  GRANTS  AND  BEQUESTS 


Total 

I.  Alumni  July  through  June 

1.  Unrestricted  . $  58,415.52 

2.  Restricted  .  26,080.52 

3.  Bequest  . .  . . 

$  84,496.04 

II.  Non-Alumni 

1.  Unrestricted  .  550.00 

2.  Restricted  .  94,942.00 

3.  Bequest  .  4,844.09 

$100,336.99 

III.  Corporation  .  3,755.50 

IV.  National  Foundation  .  103,674.55 

V.  Local  Foundation  .  38,380.12 

VI.  General  Administration  .  175.00 

VII.  Government  . 352,391.01 

$683,209-21 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

AT  RALEIGH 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  JOHN  TYLER  CALDWELL  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 966 


INTRODUCTION 


The  past  year  will  be  marked  in  history  as  one  of 
decisive  import  in  the  development  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  University.  The  University’s  aspirations  to 
be  designated  for  development  as  a  major  university 
center  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  were 
successful. 

On  May  20th,  NSF  announced  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  $3-55  million  to  "increase  the  number 
of  institutions  of  recognized  excellence  in  research 
and  education  in  science.”  While  the  grant  is  for 
support  in  two  basic  areas  of  the  University,  engi¬ 
neering  and  biomathematics,  the  NSF  has  declared 
its  intent  that  the  general  excellence  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  as  a  whole  is  to  be  raised.  North  Carolina  State 
is  one  of  16  universities  nationally  to  be  awarded 
the  coveted  grants  to  date. 

A  second  major  development,  testifying  to  the 
progress  of  both  the  University  and  North  Carolina, 
came  in  early  1966  when  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
university  computing  centers  was  established  in  the 
State,  with  North  Carolina  State  as  one  of  the  three 
university  owners.  The  NSF  was  also  the  source  of 
the  funds — $1.5  million — for  this  development.  In¬ 
corporated  as  the  Triangle  Universities  Computation 
Center,  it  quickly  became  known  as  TUCC  (pro¬ 
nounced  "tuck”)  and  is  located  in  the  Research  Tri¬ 
angle.  Feed  lines  and  remote  units  permit  operations 
from  each  of  the  Tri-University  campuses — Duke, 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  and  NCSU. 

A  prominent  milestone  in  North  Carolina  State’s 
development  was  reached  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  final  tabulations  showed  the  University  had 
more  than  $30  million  in  contracts  and  grants  for 


research,  graduate  and  undergraduate  education,  con¬ 
struction,  and  extension  work.  The  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  for  research  reached  $14  million,  ranking  the 
institution  among  the  top  35  in  the  nation. 

New  programs  of  major  consequence  also  marked 
1965-66  as  a  year  of  achievement.  A  Center  for 
Occupational  Education — one  of  two  in  the  nation 
— was  established  and  a  program  of  research,  educa¬ 
tion  and  extension  begun  under  a  $600,000  grant. 
The  Center’s  work  focuses  on  the  problems  and 
promise  of  vocational  and  technical  training  in  our 
rapidly  changing  industrial-technological  society. 

The  Coastal  Studies  Program  of  the  consolidated 
University,  funded  by  the  State  Legislature  and  the 
Seashore  Commission,  afforded  a  much-needed  de¬ 
vice  for  the  administration  and  coordination  of 
studies  and  other  work  on  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  great  tidal  areas  between  land 
and  ocean.  The  work  began  immediately  with  its 
establishment  in  June. 

A  second  University-wide  enterprise  was  estab¬ 
lished  earlier  for  all  water  resources  research  and 
was  designated  as  the  Water  Resources  Research  In¬ 
stitute  under  the  federal  act  providing  for  it.  The 
Institute,  headquartered  at  NCSU,  established  both 
new  funds  and  the  mechanism  for  a  broad  assault 
upon  the  critical  water  resources  problems  of  our 
times. 

Other  facets  of  the  institution  recorded  similarly 
gratifying  accomplishments.  In  the  field  of  extension, 
the  University’s  pioneering  work  in  its  Industrial 
Extension  Service  brought  it  a  significant  role  in  the 
new  federal-state  Technical  Services  Program,  ba¬ 
sically  an  extension  program  for  industry  paralleling 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Developments  in  the  academic  areas  were  equally 
substantial  though  less  spectacular  and  less  tangible. 
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Student  enrollment  neared  die  10,000  mark.  The 
entering  students  were  better  prepared.  A  higher 
level  of  performance,  quality  and  satisfaction  than 
ever  before  in  the  academic  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  University  was  apparent.  New  degree  programs, 
excellent  cultural  events,  a  renewed  enthusiasm  and 
emphasis  on  teaching,  and  a  more  balanced  educa¬ 
tional  environment  injected  additional  vigor  into 
the  life  of  the  institution. 


INSTRUCTION 


Although  national  media  published  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  publicity  concerning  the  alleged  conflicts 
between  research  and  teaching,  to  the  distress  of  the 
latter,  little  if  any  evidence  supported  the  thesis  at 
North  Carolina  State.  On  the  contrary,  good  teach¬ 
ing  was  stressed  and  rewarded. 

At  no  time  in  recent  years  have  there  been  such 
strenuous  efforts  to  streamline  the  educational  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  academic  programs  and  to  tailor  programs 
to  the  needs  of  students.  University-wide  dialog  of 
administrators,  teachers,  and  students  concerned 
teaching  "quality.”  Educational  equipment  needs 
and  the  physical  plant  inevitably  became  part  of  the 
considerations.  Generally,  it  was  concluded  that, 
despite  progress  in  professorial  and  academic  vitality, 
strictures  of  inadequate  equipment  and  cramped 
office  and  classroom  space  seriously  affected  in¬ 
struction. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty,  in  cooperation  with  the 
students  and  faculty,  sponsored  an  overall  evaluation 
of  faculty  teaching  performance.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  analyses  each  professor  was  given  the  results 
of  his  evaluation.  While  there  are  substantial  criti¬ 
cisms  of  student  rating  systems,  the  attention  devoted 
to  teaching  quality  through  the  project  provides 
genuine  benefits  for  academic  instruction. 

Continuing  change  in  the  academic  programs  of 
the  schools  indicated  an  alertness  to  the  dangers  of 
static  satisfaction  and  potential  stagnation. 

In  Textiles,  all  curricula  were  critically  reviewed 
and  the  hours  for  graduation  reduced  to  125.  Six 
years  ago  the  requirements  totaled  160  hours!  In¬ 
terdisciplinary  programs  were  developed  to  provide 


for  minors  in  physics,  mathematics,  economics,  po¬ 
litical  science  and  other  fields.  An  honors  program 
was  also  established,  and  a  new  program  in  textile 
marketing  is  being  initiated. 

The  three  curricula  in  forestry  were  reviewed  and 
credit  hour  requirements  reduced.  A  new  program 
in  conservation  and  natural  resources  education  was 
established  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Life  Sciences. 

Full  accreditation  by  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  was  accorded  the 
undergraduate  programs  in  teacher  education  and 
guidance.  Two  new  fields  in  education  at  North 
Carolina  State — the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  social  studies — were  reviewed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  have  been  approved.  The 
industrial  arts  curriculum  was  revamped  and  two 
departments  were  merged  into  a  new  Department 
of  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.  New  doctoral 
programs  were  also  established. 

Both  Liberal  Arts  and  Physical  Sciences  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Mathematics  had  heavy  teaching  loads  and  the 
problems  of  numbers  which  can  affect  educational 
quality  throughout  the  University.  Since  both  Schools 
teach  students  from  all  Schools  in  the  University,  the 
increases  in  student  teaching  loads  are  dramatic.  In 
PSAM  the  increase  was  14  per  cent.  Improvements 
in  physical  facilities  and  the  acquisition  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  chemistry  and  physics  contributed  to  better 
instruction  despite  the  increase  in  loads.  To  further 
improve  instruction  in  physics  a  new  introductory 
physics  laboratory  is  being  constructed. 

An  indication  of  both  the  selectivity  in  admis¬ 
sions  and  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  Physical 
Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics  is  the  fact  that 
fully  one-third  of  the  School’s  majors  graduated  with 
honors. 

The  undergraduate  programs  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  were  compared  with 
programs  on  nine  selected  university  campuses  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Faculty  representatives  visited  the 
campuses  to  study  the  programs  and  practices  and  to 
determine  recommendations  for  improvement  at 
N.  C.  State.  Detailed  departmental  curricular  reviews 
were  made  in  agricultural  economics  and  animal 
science.  Two  new  departments,  microbiology  and 
biochemistry,  were  established  and  began  operations 
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during  the  year.  N.  C.  State’s  eminence  in  biological 
sciences  education  received  recognition  in  its  selec¬ 
tion  for  study  by  a  national  group  dedicated  to  ad¬ 
vancing  the  field  nationally. 

In  Engineering,  the  quality  of  instruction  and 
curricula  were  examined  under  a  national  study  on 
"The  Goals  of  Engineering  Education.”  The  faculty 
concluded  that  both  the  demands  for  applied  uni¬ 
versity-level  technical  education  and  advanced  engi¬ 
neering  education  must  be  accommodated  in  efforts 
to  broaden  and  diversify  engineering  programs.  The 
deliberations  indicate  that  broader-based  and  less 
scientifically  rigorous  professional  programs  may  be 
in  the  offing. 

Instructional  quality  in  the  School  of  Design  was 
illustrated  by  the  success  of  the  students  in  national 
and  international  competition.  One  student  won  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  architecture,  the  only 
student  to  do  so  in  the  nation  (and  perhaps  in 
history). 

In  all,  60  new  undergraduate  courses  were  estab¬ 
lished,  37  discontinued,  and  70  revised  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  during  the  year.  Consistent  interpretations 
were  also  adopted  for  governing  electives  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences,  and  the  University 
courses  and  curricula  committee  recommended  that 
bachelor’s  curricula  require  no  more  than  130  hours 
for  graduation. 

Research  is  a  constituent  function  of  a  university, 
an  obligation  to  our  civilization  and  the  substance  of 
graduate  education  and  scholarship.  Its  rewards  are 
generally  beneficial  to  society,  though  it  is  costly. 

The  central  position  of  university  research  in  the 
economic  progress  of  North  Carolina  was  clearly 
evident.  On  the  one  hand,  research  results  had  their 
economic  impact.  On  the  other,  the  large  volume  of 
research  proved  attractive  to  the  sophisticated  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  modern  economy.  Scores  of  industries 
have  located  or  been  established  in  the  area  in  recent 
years  that  deal  in  the  technology  of  the  "space  age.” 
Invariably,  industry  representatives  cite  research  ac¬ 
tivity  and  advanced  training  available  at  North 
Carolina  State  as  factors  in  their  presence.  In  still 
another  dimension,  federal,  foundation,  and  private 
funding  to  the  University  introduced  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  State’s  economy  in  1965-66.  In  the 
aggregate  the  State  gained  substantially.  Grants  paid 


salaries  of  scientists  and  graduate  assistants,  provided 
"overhead”  operational  funds  to  the  University,  and 
contributed  substantially  to  capital  improvements. 
The  1966  annual  report  shows  a  total  of  $4,074,750 
in  federal  grant  funds  either  received  or  being  held 
for  building  construction  and  equipment. 

North  Carolina  State  moved  to  leading  position 
in  its  research  activity  and  grants  and  contracts  opera¬ 
tions.  On  June  30th  it  held  $30,401,840  in  grants, 
of  which  $14,963,840  was  in  research,  $3,466,615 
was  for  educational  purposes  (graduate  fellowships 
and  instruction  primarily),  and  $7,896,635  was  for 
institutional  development.  The  latter  included  the 
operational  funds  for  the  international  programs  in 
Peru  and  elsewhere. 

The  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  much  of  it  applied  research,  is  illustrative  of 
direct  economic  benefits  to  the  State.  Among  its 
notable  accomplishments  were  the  development  of 

( 1 )  ways  to  raise  tobacco  hornworms  for  research, 

(2)  automatic  programmed  curing  of  tobacco,  (3) 
a  system  for  monitoring  reproductive  performance 
in  dairy  cattle,  and  (4)  an  immunization  program 
for  controlling  certain  poultry  diseases.  Two  eco¬ 
nomic  studies  by  the  Station  were  of  unusual  interest. 
In  one  it  was  shown  that  the  investment  return  for 
technical  education  is  16.5  per  cent  on  public  funds 
and  an  additional  19.1  per  cent  on  the  student’s  per¬ 
sonal  investment.  The  other  was  the  development  of 
a  model  for  consumer  behavior  in  the  economy 
which  tallied  with  actual  performance  when  tested, 
thus  advancing  our  knowledge  of  economic  demand 
theory. 

Progress  in  Textiles  was  gratifying  to  the  industry 
and  the  University.  The  increase  rwo  years  ago  in 
State  funds  for  textiles  research  and  a  major  re¬ 
orientation  into  basic  research  have  had  real  impact. 
It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  results,  but  the  work 
in  textile  chemistry,  color  research  and  measure¬ 
ment,  and  other  areas  is  underway.  One  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  radiation  of  synthetic  fabrics  led  to 
patent  applications. 

Forestry  has  been  a  center  of  imposing  research 
achievement.  Its  budget  last  year  totaled  $665,000, 
of  which  22  per  cent  was  State  funds.  Support  is 
needed  in  basic  research  particularly. 
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The  10th  year  of  the  Tree  Improvement  Pro¬ 
gram,  largest  in  the  world,  was  completed  last  year. 
A  cooperative  project  of  the  forestry  school,  three 
state  forestry  departments,  and  17  Southeastern  cor¬ 
porations,  the  program  has  produced  millions  of 
select  seedlings  for  scientific  forest  improvement. 
Totals  at  the  end  of  the  year  showed  1,200  acres  of 
seed  orchards  (150,000  grafts)  established  and  at 
one-third  full  seed  production. 

The  increase  in  research  in  education  has  been 
among  the  most  significant  of  all  research  develop¬ 
ments  at  North  Carolina  State  during  the  year.  The 
$600,000  occupational  education  research  program 
and  other  projects  in  psychology  and  vocational 
and  technical  education  greatly  increased  the  depth, 
scope,  and  capabilities  in  this  important  field. 


EXTENSION 


For  the  nation — and  North  Carolina — 1965-66 
was  a  landmark  year  in  university  extension,  to  be 
as  famed  as  1914  when  the  federal-state  agricultural 
extension  service  was  established. 

Last  year  two  acts  of  the  federal  government, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Technical 
Services  Administration  Act,  created  new  extension 
service  programs  that  depend  fundamentally  upon 
the  nation’s  state  universities  for  their  execution. 

In  North  Carolina  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
was  designated  to  administer  the  Community  Serv¬ 
ices  program  of  the  Education  Act,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Administration  the  Technical  Services  Act. 

North  Carolina  State  University  was  assigned 
major  roles  in  both.  N.  C.  State  is  conducting  six 
projects  totalling  $125,344  under  the  community 
services  program  and  four  under  the  Technical 
Services  Program  totaling  $167,000.  State’s  10-year- 
old  Industrial  Extension  Service  (IES)  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
will  be  principal  instruments  for  "extending”  the 
information  throughout  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  extension  projects  is  the  development 
of  a  technical  information  center  on  the  campus. 
Community  services  projects  include  general  ex¬ 
tension  education  to  police,  aid  in  community  recre¬ 


ation,  counseling  for  adult  education,  training  in 
occupation  education  and  the  development  of  a 
community  services  center. 

The  IES  programs  of  technical  assistance  to 
North  Carolina  industry  grew  and  increased  in  effec¬ 
tiveness  during  the  year.  IES  concluded  its  three- 
year  program  in  the  economic  development  of  14 
of  North  Carolina  counties  under  the  federal  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration.  It  also  handled  120 
major  industrial  service  projects,  assisted  in  77  in¬ 
dustry  development  projects,  issued  eight  new  pub¬ 
lications  (including  a  directory  of  N.  C.  chemical 
industries),  provided  2,000  information  materials, 
and  participated  in  65  short  courses  and  conferences 
enrolling  1,980  persons. 

The  principal  agency  for  conducting  on-campus 
extension  activities — mainly  conferences  and  short 
courses — is  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 
Its  established  programs  constituted  an  important 
segment  of  the  total  extension  effort.  There  were 
193  meetings  involving  9,014  persons,  a  nine  per 
cent  increase.  They  ranged  from  a  tool  and  manu¬ 
facturing  engineers  conference  to  a  Family  Camp 
Owners  Workshop. 

In  its  correspondence  course  program,  the  Di¬ 
vision  offered  61  correspondence  courses  to  1,700 
students.  There  were  668  students  in  non-credit 
courses. 

So  large  and  complex  are  Agricultural  Extension 
activities  they  are  not  easily  capsulated.  The  sheer 
magnitude  numbers  for  1965  convey  a  perspective  of 
its  work.  Extension  staff  members  (mostly  agents 
in  North  Carolina’s  100  counties)  supervised  19,178 
field  trials,  tests  and  demonstrations;  had  1,305,050 
advisory  meetings  with  individual  citizens;  worked 
with  other  organizations  and  agencies  in  an  advisory 
position  183,452  times;  met  14,709  times  with  com¬ 
mittees;  issued  27,415  news  releases;  and  distributed 
2,438,000  publications. 

Agricultural  Extension  is  now  completing  the 
final  year  in  its  “1.6  in  ’66”  program,  a  concentrated 
effort  to  raise  the  State’s  agricultural  income  by 
$350  million  in  five  years.  Despite  changes  in  fed¬ 
eral  agricultural  programs,  income  has  now  reached 
the  $1.5  billion  level.  Extension  is  now  launching 
another  long-range  program  with  multiple  objectives 
for  the  early  1970’s. 
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A  significant  administrative  change  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  in  1965  realigned  its  six  adminis¬ 
trative  districts  to  coincide  with  the  State’s  six  area 
development  association  boundaries. 

All  extension  activities  at  North  Carolina  State 
operated  during  the  year  in  a  coordinated  program 
under  an  administrative  dean  for  extension  appointed 
a  year  ago. 

A  climax  to  several  years  of  planning  was  reached 
this  year  in  the  launching  of  a  statewide  program 
for  a  $5.8  million  Continuing  Education  Center. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  made  the  first  gift  of  $100,000,  a  "butter  and 
eggs”  fund  gathered  since  1951  by  the  women  for 
such  a  center.  The  aspirations  of  scores  of  State 
organizations  and  university  extension  operations  are 
now  concentrated  in  achieving  this  facility  for  the 
North  Carolina  State  campus  where  it  will  serve  as  a 
conference  and  operations  center  for  a  multitude  of 
activities. 

Although  not  an  extension  activity,  one  other 
unit  administered  through  the  continuing  education 
division  should  be  mentioned.  It  is  the  Fort  Bragg 
degree  program  begun  two  years  ago.  Last  year  it 
enrolled  2,934  students  and  had  100  students  who 
were  degree  candidates. 


GRADUATE  EDUCATION 


In  the  short  span  of  six  years  the  enrollment  of 
the  Graduate  School  has  more  than  doubled — from 
769  in  I960  to  1,601  in  the  fall  of  1965.  This  in¬ 
crease  has  been  paralleled  by  an  increase  of  annual 
production  of  Ph.D.’s  to  95  in  each  of  the  past  two 
years.  This  level  of  production  ranks  the  University 
among  the  major  graduate  centers  in  the  South. 

During  the  past  year  North  Carolina  State  had 
major  support  for  doctoral  students  from  numerous 
federal  agencies.  Their  assistance  and  that  of  private 
agencies  totalled  $857,928.  More  than  half  (56  per 
cent)  of  the  students  in  the  graduate  school  received 
fellowships  or  other  aid.  The  dollar  value  of  this 
support  totalled  $2,752,688,  about  one-half  of  it  in 
teaching  assistantships.  The  University  had  902  grad¬ 
uate  students  on  appointments  under  teaching,  re¬ 
search,  and  fellowship  auspices  during  the  year. 


The  fellowship  grants  were  accompanied  by  sub¬ 
stantial  "cost  of  education”  aid  directly  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  to  compensate  for  the  high  cost  of  graduate 
instruction.  From  a  meager  $7,690  in  1960-61,  the 
aid  grew  to  $210,000  last  year. 

New  doctoral  programs  in  economics,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  adult  education  and  occupational  education, 
and  a  new  master  of  arts  in  economics  degree  were 
approved,  bringing  the  total  of  State’s  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  to  more  than  70. 


FACULTY 


The  pre-eminent  measure  of  the  worth  and  via¬ 
bility  of  a  university  is  the  character  of  its  faculty — 
their  scholarship  and  their  vigor.  The  record  for 
1965-66  points  to  a  high  level  of  both  at  North 
Carolina  State. 

The  highest  compliment  paid  the  University  was 
in  the  number  of  high  salaried  offers  many  faculty 
received  from  institutions  throughout  the  nation.  In 
one  instance  the  scientists  of  a  nation  sought  un¬ 
successfully  to  induce  a  distinguished  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  to  return  to  his  homeland  to  pursue  his  work. 
The  demand  for  North  Carolina  State  faculty  and 
the  salaries  that  must  be  paid  to  hold  and  compete 
for  faculty  demonstrate  that  the  University  and  the 
State  must  continue  to  improve  the  competitive 
salary  position,  as  well  as  provide  attractive  fringe 
benefit  programs. 

Through  the  appropriations  of  1965,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  able  to  provide  an  average  five  per  cent 
increase  for  salaries  and  to  provide  for  new  positions. 
While  there  were  gains  in  some  fields,  the  University 
lost  221  professional  staff  through  resignations  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  In  addition,  another  40  retired,  of  which 
11  were  teaching  faculty.  Thirty-four  new  positions 
were  allocated  mainly  to  liberal  arts,  physical  sciences, 
and  engineering.  They  received  26  of  the  34. 

Recruiting  and  interviewing  potential  new  faculty 
was  a  major  undertaking  involving  nearly  200  inter¬ 
views  and  evaluations.  Ninety  faculty  were  promoted 
to  new  ranks  and  7 6  tenure  appointments  and  pro¬ 
motions  were  made. 

Students  undertook  a  major  task  during  the  year 
of  evaluating  all  teaching  faculty.  The  project  em- 
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braced  ratings  by  all  students  in  every  class  —  a  total 
of  62,000.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  computer  analy¬ 
sis.  the  individual  results  were  reported  privately  to 
each  teacher.  The  one-fourth  of  the  faculty  ranked 
the  highest  by  students  was  then  evaluated  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  students  and  faculty  to  select  the  "top  pro¬ 
fessors.”  The  27  finally  selected  were  honored  at  com¬ 
mencement.  The  majority  of  these  professors  were 
quite  active  participants  in  public  affairs,  extension 
activities,  research  and  publishing. 

The  achievements  of  the  faculty  were  a  credit  to 
the  faith  and  support  of  the  people  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  care  in  recruiting. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Robinson,  administrative  dean  for  re¬ 
search,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Deans  Malcolm  Campbell,  Ralph  E.  Fadum,  A.  C. 
Menius,  and  H.  Brooks  James  all  either  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  leading  national  committees  advising  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  or  served  on  important  special 
project  missions.  Dean  Fadum  was  an  advisor  at  Cape 
Kennedy  and  Dean  James  was  in  North  Africa  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Dr.  Gennard  Matrone,  Reynolds  pro¬ 
fessor  of  animal  science,  was  awarded  a  major  fellow¬ 
ship  for  European  study.  Four  professors  in  the  School 
of  Engineering  were  appointed  to  named  professor¬ 
ships.  They  were  Prof.  Charles  R.  Bramer,  Dr. 
Warren  L.  McCabe,  Dr.  Patrick  FI.  McDonald,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Truitt.  In  textiles  Prof.  Henry 
Rutherford  was  appointed  Cone  Mills  professor  of 
textile  chemistry. 

Dr.  Burton  F.  Beers,  an  historian,  was  awarded  a 
Fulbright  Lectureship  in  Taiwan.  Harvard  University 
sponsored  a  lecture  and  an  exhibition  of  Design  Pro¬ 
fessor  Duncan  Stuart’s  investigations  on  the  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  space.  Other  School  of  Design  professors 
won  numerous  painting  and  design  awards.  Nearly 
$30,000  in  scholarships,  prizes  and  awards  came  to 
students  or  faculty  of  the  School,  bringing  the  total 
to  nearly  $235,000  since  1948. 

Dr.  George  H.  Wise,  head  of  animal  nutrition, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Dairy  Science  Society 
of  America.  Dr.  W.  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr.  and  Dr.  J.  F. 
Lutz,  soil  scientists,  and  Dr.  Dale  F.  Matzinger,  gene¬ 
ticist,  were  named  fellows  in  the  American  Society 
of  Agronomy.  Dr.  F.  S.  Barkalow,  zoologist,  was 
named  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 


Advancement  of  Science.  Dr.  Jerome  J.  Perry,  micro¬ 
biologist,  was  named  a  fellow  in  the  American  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Microbiology. 

In  forestry,  Dr.  E.  L.  Ellwood  served  as  president 
of  the  Professional  Society  of  Wood  Science  and 
Technology  and  Dr.  T.  E.  Maki  spent  the  year  on  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship  in  Finland  and  Sweden. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


A  university’s  involvement  in  student  life  extends 
far  beyond  the  classroom.  It  embraces  his  housing, 
food  service,  employment,  scholarship  assistance,  en¬ 
tertainment  and  cultural  activities,  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  health,  "non-academic”  education,  student  govern¬ 
ment  and  much  else. 

The  traditions  and  character  of  North  Carolina 
State  students  are  illustrated  in  the  purposeful  com¬ 
munity  activities  undertaken  by  them  during  the  year. 
They  sponsored  62  known  community  service  activi¬ 
ties.  One  group  sponsored  a  Boy  Scout  Troop  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  Another  worked  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  recreation  at  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital.  A  girls’ 
club  adopted  "grandmothers”  at  a  local  home  for  the 
elderly.  All  fraternities  held  orphans’  parties  at 
Christmas.  Money  for  the  Retarded  Children’s  fund 
was  collected  by  another  fraternity.  Still  another  held 
its  annual  "Peter  Pops  Day”  for  underprivileged  chil¬ 
dren,  an  annual  dinner  dating  back  more  than  25 
years  and  named  after  a  one-time  State  student  who 
has  become  a  legend.  Other  State  students  sponsored 
blood  drives  for  Viet  Nam. 

These  are  only  a  few  selected  from  many  more 
of  similar  kind  in  which  1,300  State  students  partici¬ 
pated. 

Educational  assistance  to  students  reached  a  new 
peak  in  1965-66  with  more  than  a  million  dollars  in 
scholarships,  loans,  grants  and  work-study  funds  dis¬ 
tributed  to  some  1,500  students  who  demonstrated 
need.  The  Student  Health  Service  provided  35,73 6 
medical  treatments  and  examinations.  The  placement 
center  serviced  all  of  the  graduating  seniors  and  re¬ 
ported  the  highest  average  salary  levels  to  date  for 
placements.  More  than  600  businesses  and  institutions 
scheduled  employment  interviews  for  NCSU  grad¬ 
uates.  The  salaries  ranged  from  around  $4000  for 
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education  fields  to  upwards  of  $8000  for  some  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  positions. 

In  the  area  of  student  government,  students  were 
active  participants  with  the  faculty  and  staff  in  Uni¬ 
versity  government  and  selecting  and  sponsoring  a 
wide  variety  of  cultural,  educational  and  entertain¬ 
ment  events.  At  the  departmental  level  some  50  clubs 
offered  programs  of  professional  interest  for  student 
majors. 

The  first  women’s  student  counselor  was  appoint¬ 
ed  during  the  year  to  work  with  the  growing  number 
of  women  students  at  the  University.  A  new  inter¬ 
national  student  advisor  was  named  and  began  work 
with  the  470  foreign  students. 

Both  the  engineering  and  agricultural  and  life 
science  students  staged  elaborate  educational  exhibi¬ 
tions  for  high  school  students  and  the  public. 

Excellent  improvements  were  noted  in  several  of 
the  student-edited  publications,  notably  the  Textile 
Forum,  Agri-Life,  the  Southern  Engineer  and  Wind¬ 
hover,  the  liberal  arts  publication.  The  student  broad¬ 
casting  activity  improved  its  programming  and  ini¬ 
tiated  plans  on  increasing  the  radio  station’s  power. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  more  than  100  stu¬ 
dent  leaders  were  guests  of  the  University  at  the  an¬ 
nual  student  awards  banquet.  Awards  were  presented 
students  whose  leadership  and  work  during  the  year 
made  student  activities  especially  significant  in  Uni¬ 
versity  life. 


ADMINISTRATION 


A  large  and  complex  university  has  an  ebb  and 
flow  of  both  faculty  and  administration.  The  shifts 
frequently  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  turn¬ 
over.  In  the  past  year  the  administration  was  the  most 
stable  for  several  years. 

Four  new  department  heads  were  appointed  to 
succeed  retiring  or  longtime  administrators  who 
wished  to  return  to  research  and  teaching. 

Dr.  James  K.  Ferrell,  who  was  on  leave  to  serve 
as  president  of  the  Triangle  Universities  Computa¬ 
tion  Center  for  six  months,  was  appointed  head  of 
the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering,  succeeding 
Dr.  Edward  Schoenborn. 


Professor  Dame  S.  Hamby  was  appointed  de¬ 
partment  head  for  textile  technology,  succeeding 
Prof.  Elliott  B.  Grover.  Hamby  has  been  a  member 
of  the  department’s  staff  since  1948. 

In  product  design,  Don  A.  Masterton,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  faculty  member,  was  named  head, 
following  Dr.  Walter  Baermann  who  had  served  as 
acting  head  for  an  interim  period. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Bryan  was  appointed  to  succeed 
retiring  Dr.  W.  N.  Hicks  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  and  Religion.  Dr.  Bryan  received  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  has  re¬ 
cently  been  a  deputy  administrator  at  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  (Miami). 

Administrators  for  three  new  divisions  of  the 
University  were  named.  Prof.  David  H.  Howells 
was  named  to  direct  the  consolidated  University 
Water  Resources  Research  Institute.  Headquartered 
at  North  Carolina  State,  the  Institute  embraces  re¬ 
search  and  staff  on  the  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh 
campuses.  He  is  a  veteran  of  water  research  ad¬ 
ministration  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

A  Reynolds  professor,  Dr.  Gennard  Matrone,  was 
appointed  acting  head  of  the  new  Department  of 
Biochemistry  to  administer  the  new  department, 
while  a  permanent  administrator  is  located. 

A  principal  appointment  was  that  of  Dr.  John 
K.  Coster — director  of  the  new  Center  for  Occupa¬ 
tional  Education,  a  multidisciplinary  research  pro¬ 
gram  involving  three  schools.  Dr.  Coster  has  both 
a  practical  background  and  advanced  education  in 
vocational  education. 

Three  departments  were  merged  or  reorganized 
and  renamed.  Dr.  Durwood  M.  Hanson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  new  combined  Department  of 
Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  a  merger  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  and  industrial  education;  and  Dr.  Edgar 
J.  Boone  was  named  to  head  the  newly  named  De¬ 
partment  of  Adult  Education. 

The  two  Departments  of  Anthropology  and  So¬ 
ciology,  and  Rural  Sociology  were  merged  with  Dr. 
Selz  Mayo,  formerly  head  of  rural  sociology,  named 
to  head  the  new  division. 

A  multidisciplinary  research  program — also  under 
the  consolidated  University — was  created  in  the 
spring  of  1966  to  focus  on  the  coastal  area.  Dr. 
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Arthur  Cooper,  botanist  and  forestry  scientist,  was 
named  director. 


UNIVERSITY  RELATIONS 


Private  financial  support  and  general  public  sup¬ 
port  of  the  University  are  strong  indications  that 
North  Carolina  State  University  has  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  support  of  the  public.  Few  controversial 
issues  were  apparent  in  which  there  was  strong 
critical  public  reaction.  The  controversial  "Speaker 
Ban  Law”  of  1963,  which  seriously  affected  all  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  and  created  much 
tumult  and  sound  (if  little  understanding),  was 
amended  in  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
November  1965.  Subsequently,  a  clear  code  for 
handling  proposed  speakers  affected  by  the  law  was 
adopted  by  the  consolidated  University  Trustees. 
Hopefully,  for  the  welfare  of  higher  education,  the 
issue  is  permanently  resolved. 

In  April  a  leading  U.  S.  Communist,  Gus  Hall, 
was  invited  to  NCSU,  along  with  other  controversial 
speakers,  by  the  Young  Democratic  Club.  Some 
public  reaction  ensued,  but  was  stilled  when  the 
speakers  could  not  come.  Eventually,  speakers  af¬ 
fected  by  the  law  will  be  invited  and  will  come. 
Hopefully,  the  public  will  remember  that  one  ripple 
doesn’t  make  a  tide. 

Press  relations;  relations  with  the  hundreds  of 
organizations  served  by  various  University  divisions; 
relations  with  parents  and  students,  athletic  fans, 
political  figures,  and  the  many  others  who  make  up 
the  University’s  constituency  continued  at  a  high 
level  of  mutual  understanding. 

A  major  feature  of  local  community  relations  was 
the  success  of  the  six-year-old  University-Civic  Clubs 
program.  Some  30  Raleigh  civic  clubs  and  1,100 
members  held  meetings  on  the  campus  with  the 
University  administration  in  the  fall  of  1965. 


INTER-UNIVERSITY  COOPERATION 


A  significant  development  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  increase  in  Tri-University  cooperative  pro¬ 


grams  among  North  Carolina  State,  Duke  University, 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  and  the  Research  Tri¬ 
angle  enterprises. 

The  three  Universities  established  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  university  computing  centers  (TUCC) 
in  the  N.  C.  Board  of  Science  and  Technoolgy  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Triangle.  Duke,  UNC-CH,  and  N.  C. 
State  cooperated  in  expanding  research  and  graduate 
study  programs  in  physics  with  the  installation  of  a 
large  15  Mev  King  Tandem  Van  de  Graaf  accelerator 
at  Duke.  Contracts  were  let  and  construction  started 
on  the  two-unit  Duke-N.  C.  State  Phytotron.  Al¬ 
though  the  complex  laboratory  facilities  will  be  on 
both  campuses,  they  will  be  operated  for  scientific 
purposes  as  a  single  facility.  Cooperative  work  with 
the  Research  Triangle  Institute,  a  Tri-University 
enterprise,  and  other  triangle  institutions  continued 
its  productive  and  harmonious  course. 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ADMISSION 


In  his  annual  revision  of  enrollment  projections 
for  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities,  Dr.  C. 
Horace  Hamilton,  NCSU  sociologist  and  statistician, 
projects  between  143,200  and  166,900  students  in 
1975,  compared  with  114,000  in  1966. 

North  Carolina  State  will  experience  its  share  of 
the  growth,  just  as  it  has  in  the  past  10  years.  In 
1955,  there  were  5,579  students  in  the  fall  semester. 
Ten  years  later — in  the  fall  of  1965 — this  had  in¬ 
creased  to  9,806,  an  increase  of  about  1,000  over  the 
1964  fall  enrollment.  Recent  projections  show  the 
enrollment  at  NCSU  will  increase  to  around  14,000 
in  1970  and  to  about  17,000  in  1975. 

The  enrollment  by  schools  and  comparisons  with 
the  previous  year  are  as  follows: 


School 

1964 

1965 

Engineering  . 

...3,597 

3,635 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  . 

...1,240 

1,409 

Two-Year  Agr.  Institute  . 

...  234 

265 

Liberal  Arts  . 

...  827 

1,224 

Education  . 

...  740 

810 

Physical  Sciences  . 

...  639 

725 

Textiles  . 

...  600 

66  8 

Design  . 

...  453 

468 

Forestry  . 

...  396 

388 

Unclassified  Students  . 

...  152 

214 

8,878 

9,806 
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The  students  included  8,938  men  and  868  women, 
of  which  2,050  were  classified  as  freshmen.  Many 
new  students  were  transfers  from  other  colleges. 
Transfer  students  have  been  increasing  markedly, 
from  583  in  1961  to  1,130  in  1965,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  as  the  University  accommodates 
community  college  graduates.  A  meeting  of  Univer¬ 
sity  officials  with  representatives  of  these  colleges  to 
discuss  policies  and  transfer  admission  was  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Research  is  continuing  to  develop  valid 
and  reliable  admissions  standards  for  transfer 
students. 


SUMMER  SESSION 


The  view  of  some  that  "school  is  out”  when  com¬ 
mencement  comes,  and  that  a  college  is  a  tranquil 
eddy  in  summer,  is  fortunately  untrue — at  least  for 
a  state  university.  North  Carolina  State  scientists  and 
faculty  pursue  some  of  their  most  demanding  work 
in  the  summer  months — in  experimental  plots  on 
research  stations,  in  the  laboratories,  in  the  research 
forests,  at  extension  programs  and  elsewhere.  And 
though  undergraduate  students  are  by  no  means  as 
numerous,  there  are  many. 

Last  year  the  summer  school  registered  6,678 
students  in  its  two  six-week  sessions,  a  5.7  per  cent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  This  is  expected  to 
grow  to  7,000  students  next  year.  In  addition  a  full 
program  of  special  short  courses  and  conferences  was 
conducted.  More  than  300  courses  were  offered  by 
the  faculty. 


LIBRARY 


In  the  past  five  years,  the  library  has  increased  its 
volumes  by  125,000  to  370,959  volumes.  Last  year, 
the  increase  was  40,000.  The  progress  in  recent  years 
has  been  gratifying  but  the  requirements  of  large 
universities,  particularly  for  their  multimillion  dol¬ 
lar  research  programs  and  graduate  instruction,  are 
great.  At  present,  both  the  space  for  undergraduate 
study  and  the  space  for  books  are  in  near  critical 
circumstances.  By  1968,  the  library  will  no  longer 


have  space  for  proper  storage  and  handling  of 
volumes. 

Over  550  new  scientific  periodicals  were  placed 
on  regular  order  in  the  past  year.  Standing  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  these  periodicals  now  total  5,057. 

Important  new  additions  to  library  holdings  were 
made  by  private  gifts  last  year.  A  large  and  valuable 
collection  was  donated  by  Jonathan  Daniels,  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  It  includes  1,200 
volumes  from  both  Josephus  and  Jonathan  Daniels’ 
libraries. 

The  library  of  John  C.  Farrell,  a  former  faculty 
member,  was  donated  to  the  library  by  his  parents. 
Containing  about  1,500  volumes,  the  collection  is 
selective  in  the  field  of  American  history. 


COMMENCEMENT  1966 


The  University  conferred  1,252  bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees  in  the  1966  commencement  for  students  com¬ 
pleting  degree  requirements  since  the  1965  com¬ 
mencement.  Fourteen  professional  degrees,  275  mas¬ 
ter’s  and  95  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  were  also 
conferred. 

Five  outstanding  citizens  were  honored  by  the 
University  for  distinguished  achievement.  Receiv¬ 
ing  honorary  doctorates  were  J.  Gordon  Hanes,  Jr., 
state  senator  and  textile  company  executive;  Dr. 
James  H.  Jensen,  president  of  Oregon  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  Judge  Rudolph  I.  Mintz;  Charles  S.  Mitchell, 
president  of  Cities  Service  Co.;  and  Frances  Gray 
Patton,  a  North  Carolina  author. 

During  commencement  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and 
Army  commissioned  30  graduating  seniors  as  second 
lieutenants — 20  in  the  Army  and  10  in  the  Air 
Force. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


This  University  has  attracted  many  international 
students  for  a  number  of  years.  Last  year  the  Uni¬ 
versity  applied  more  rigorous  admissions  criteria, 
thus  limiting  international  student  enrollment.  In 
the  past  year  63  countries  were  represented  on  the 
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Scare  campus  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels  by  471  international  students. 

The  campus  was  also  a  major  center  for  visiting 
international  groups.  Most  visited  the  University 
under  the  auspices  of  an  international  agency  or  the 
U.  S.  AID  program. 

International  visitors  representing  59  other  na¬ 
tions  visited  the  campus  during  the  year.  Their 
primary  interests  were  in  forestry,  crop  and  soil 
science  and  agricultural  economics.  One  group  of 
40  (20  of  them  from  India)  attended  a  short  course 
on  fertilizer  technology  with  the  aim  of  increasing 
food  production  in  their  homelands. 

As  with  other  American  universities,  North 
Carolina  State  has  been  asked  to  share  in  overseas 
technical  assistance  work.  Its  10-year-old  Peru  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  its  major  endeavor — helping  to  develop 
an  agricultural  college  and  extension  program  in 
the  South  American  nation.  The  program  is  financed 
through  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations. 

In  another  program  aimed  at  assisting  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  South  America,  North  Carolina  State  has 
established  an  International  Soil  Testing  Project.  The 
work  is  sponsored  by  AID.  Agricultural  engineering 
is  assisting  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Kahrag- 
pur  in  India  in  strengthening  its  graduate  and  re¬ 
search  programs,  and  the  School  of  Engineering  is 
assisting  Kabul  University  in  Afghanistan. 


CULTURAL 


Concerts,  literary  workshops,  art  exhibits  and 
theatre  have  enriched  the  cultural  life  of  the  campus 
and  the  community  several  fold  in  recent  years. 

The  largest  University  concert  series  in  the 
United  States,  the  "Friends  of  the  College,”  now 
in  its  seventh  season,  presented  a  rich  offering  in 
Reynolds  Coliseum  of  seven  concerts  and  15  per¬ 
formances.  The  membership  totaled  more  than 
16,000  and  rose  to  a  new  record  of  19,000  in  the 
spring  campaign  for  1966-67  memberships.  Mrs. 
Dan  K.  Moore,  wife  of  Governor  Moore,  was  cam¬ 
paign  chairman.  Hurst  Owen,  Raleigh  businessman, 
served  as  president. 


The  1965-66  program  included  The  Esterhazy 
Orchestra,  Czech  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Royal 
Marines  Tattoo,  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Com¬ 
pany,  Hungarian  National  Ballet,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and 
the  Monte  Carlo  National  Orchestra. 

The  year-old  Frank  Thompson  Theatre  offered  a 
full  program  of  plays  for  students,  faculty,  and  the 
community— the  first  such  series  for  the  University. 
Student  attendance  increased  threefold  over  the 
previous  year. 

An  unusual  and  highly  popular  feature  of  Uni¬ 
versity  cultural  life  was  the  presence  of  Raul  Spivak, 
as  "musician-in-residence.”  An  Argentinian  concert 
pianist,  Spivak’s  concerts  in  the  community  and  on 
the  campus  were  highly  regarded  and  led  to  the 
continuance  of  the  program  for  a  second  year. 

Art  was  also  emphasized  by  the  University 
through  numerous  exhibits.  One  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  was  the  NCSU-sponsored  college  and  university 
student  art  competition.  The  1966  competition  drew 
more  than  600  entries  from  students  of  20  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  first  Women’s  Chorus  of  the  University 
quickly  established  itself  as  popular  as  the  other 
student  musical  organizations — the  Marching,  Sym¬ 
phonic,  Fanfare,  Brasschoir,  State  and  ROTC  Bands 
and  the  Varsity  and  Collegiate  Men’s  Glee  Clubs. 
The  bands  gave  35  performances  and  the  choruses 
20. 

Other  programs  included  the  Chamber  Music 
Concerts,  the  New  Arts  Series,  the  Contemporary 
Scene  Lectures,  and  the  various  film  series. 


ATHLETICS 


The  end  of  one  era  in  athletics  and  the  beginning 
of  another  were  marked  in  1966.  The  passing  of 
Everett  Case  and  the  construction  of  State’s  new 
stadium  joined  and  delineated  the  eras. 

The  famed  State  basketball  coach  of  19  seasons, 
379  victories  and  134  losses,  passed  away  on  April 
30.  "Press”  Peter  Maravich,  his  assistant,  succeeded 
him  early  in  the  1964  season  and  in  a  coincidence  of 
history  resigned  to  go  to  Louisiana  State  University 
on  the  weekend  of  Case’s  death. 
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Norman  Sloan,  a  1951  State  graduate  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  basketball  coach,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Maravich. 

The  rapid  progress  in  the  construction  of  the 
40,000-seat  Carter  Stadium  and  A.  E.  Finley  Field- 
house  was  a  source  of  growing  community,  alumni 
and  University  enthusiasm  and  pride  in  1965-66. 
Both  are  scheduled  for  dedication  October  8.  Issu¬ 
ance  of  the  bonds  and  the  progress  of  the  stadium 
development  fund  drives,  for  the  $3.7  million  fa¬ 
cilities,  were  gratifying. 

The  half-century-old  Riddick  Stadium  had  its 
final  football  game  on  November  13,  a  3-0  NCSU 
victory  over  Florida  State  University. 


ALUMNI 


The  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  is  central  to  the 
University’s  two-way  communication  with  alumni. 
Through  it,  alumni  learn  of  the  University’s  progress 
and  needs  and  give  their  support  to  its  programs. 

The  appointment  of  a  new  director  of  alumni 
affairs  in  February  climaxed  the  search  for  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  H.  W.  "Pop”  Taylor.  Bryce  Younts,  a  1948 
graduate  and  staff  officer  of  the  N.  C.  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Committee,  was  named  director. 

New  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  for 
1966-67  are  Dr.  J.  W.  Pou  of  Greenville,  president, 
and  J.  Finley  Boney  of  Raleigh,  vice  president.  Dr. 
Pou  is  a  vice  president  of  the  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  at  Greenville.  Carl  Harris,  Durham,  1965 
president,  becomes  chairman  of  the  alumni  board. 

The  number  of  alumni  clubs — about  120 — re¬ 
mained  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years;  how¬ 
ever,  the  mailing  list  of  alumni  and  former  students 
grew — by  3,900  names — to  26,456.  Total  degree 
alumni  now  total  about  28,000,  with  an  additional 
27,000  former  students  and  others  who  are  eligible 
for  alumni  association  membership. 

About  600  alumni  returned  for  Alumni  Weekend 
in  May.  The  Class  of  1941,  headed  by  University 
President  William  C.  Friday,  was  among  those  cele¬ 
brating  anniversaries. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Private  support  for  North  Carolina  State  Univer¬ 
sity  continues  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  both  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  regular  programs  and  its  ascendancy  in 
excellence. 

A  large  portion  of  private  support  is  reflected  in 
the  $22,059,041  handled  in  the  past  22  years  through 
State’s  eight  foundations.  The  1965  total  of  $885,- 
422  was  the  fourth  highest  in  history. 

The  eight  foundations  authorized  budgets  for 
the  1966-67  year  as  follows: 

BUDGETS  FOR  1966-67 

Foundation 


Agricultural  . $333,557 

Dairy  .  90,000 

4-H  Fund  .  10,500 

Design  .  13,300 

Pulp  and  Paper  .  74,950 

Engineering  and  PSAM  .  200,200 

Textile  . 78,900 


$801,407 

Presidents  of  the  foundations  who  will  serve 
during  the  present  year  are: 

Hassell  Thigpen,  Agricultural  Foundation,  Tarboro 
Eric  E.  Morgan,  Dairy  Foundation,  Lexington 
Alonzo  C.  Edwards,  4-H  Development,  Hookerton 
E.  H.  Graves,  Pulp  &  Paper  Foundation,  Hopewell, 

Va. 

Ceasar  Cone,  Textile  Foundation,  Greensboro 
G.  Maurice  Hill,  Engineering  Foundation,  Drexel 
G.  Milton  Small,  Design  Foundation,  Raleigh 
T.  B.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  University  Foundation,  Raeford 
Walton  R.  Smith,  Forestry  Foundation,  Asheville 


CAMPUS  AND  FACILITIES 


The  crisis  in  the  construction  of  facilities  in¬ 
creased  in  complexity  during  the  year.  Long  rec¬ 
ognized  as  being  rooted  deeply  in  traditional 
appropriation,  university  planning,  and  State  property 
control  processes,  the  problem  has  recently  been  in¬ 
tensified  by  federal  processes  where  federal  funds 
are  involved.  The  1965  State  law  setting  a  ceiling 
on  dormitory  costs  ($3000  per  student)  had  serious 
effects  on  dormitory  construction.  Bids  on  three 
dorms  for  1,100  students  had  to  be  rejected  as  too 
high.  State  property  control  and  federal  approval 
for  changes  in  redesigned  buildings  now  have  to  be 
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obtained  again  before  bidding  can  be  rescheduled. 

The  $2.4  million  food  science  building  approved 
in  1963  is  about  half  completed.  The  $1.8  million 
biological  sciences  and  the  $420,000  Design  School 
building  (both  1963  appropriations)  are  nearing 
completion.  Buildings  in  1965  appropriations  such 
as  the  $1.2  million  forestry  school,  the  $1  million 
nuclear  science  and  engineering  research  center,  and 
the  $2.2  million  physical  sciences  buildings  are  not 
yet  started.  Hopefully,  by  the  cooperation  of  Uni¬ 
versity,  State  and  federal  officials,  the  "construction 
lag”  can  be  reduced  from  the  current  three-four 
years.  Projects  on  federal  loans  are  being  held  in 
abeyance  because  of  lack  of  funds.  These  include  the 
$3  million  student  center,  $2.4  million  Dorm  ’65, 
and  the  $1.9  million  married  student  apartments. 

Traffic  and  parking  on  the  campus  have  greatly 
increased  as  problems.  Next  year  freshman  cars 
will  be  prohibited.  A  major  traffic  study  conducted 
during  the  year  offers  some  possibilities  for  im¬ 
provement. 

This  report  has  been  an  account  of  the  efforts  of 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  to  State  and  Nation.  I  have  recited 
many  of  the  difficulties.  It  would  be  wrong  to  con¬ 
clude  that  all  is  well.  Administration  is  stretched, 
the  leading  academic  personnel  is  crowded  and  har¬ 
assed  for  time,  and  we  are  desperately  short  of 
space.  Our  opportunities  for  service  are  greater  than 
ever  before  and  our  desire  is  both  real  and  intense. 
We  must,  however,  have  greater  resources  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  more  effectively  available 
and  on  time  if  we  are  to  continue  our  advance. 

Respectfully  yours, 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS  1965-66 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and.  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 
Agricultural  Information 

Christensen,  Janice  Rae,  Asst.  Editor  .  1-  1-66 

Tart,  Jimmy  C.,  Asst.  Ext.  Editor  .  2-  1-66 

Animal  Science 

Alsmeyer,  William  L.,  Asst.  Professor  .  5-  1-66 

Nicholai,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof . 11-15-65 

Stanislaw,  Charles  Michael,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof .  2-  1-66 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
Kriz,  George  James,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Botany 

Fites,  Roger  C.,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Crop  Science 

Chaplin,  James  F.,  Professor  . 11-  1-65 

Collins,  William  Kerr,  Assoc.  Professor  .  4-  1-66 

Busbice,  Thaddeus  H.,  Asst.  Professor  .  2-  1-66 

Fry,  Kenneth  E.,  Asst.  Professor  . 10-  1-65 

Long,  Raymond  Carl,  Asst.  Professor  .  3-14-66 

Hu,  Chao  Hwa,  Visiting  Scientist  .  9-  1-65 

Ibaraki,  Kazunori,  Visiting  Scientist  . 12-  1-65 

Kunisawa,  Kenichi,  Visiting  Scientist  .  1-20-66 

Webster,  Gilbert  T.,  Visiting  Scientist  .  9-  1-65 

Gaspard,  Joseph  Thomas,  Instructor  .  2-  4-66 

Allen,  Daniel  Alexander,  Research  Asst .  2-  1-66 

Hu,  Wilma  Wei-Lin,  Research  Asst .  3-  1-66 

Nunalee,  Thomas  Hervey  III,  Research  Asst...  7-  1-65 

Polk,  Clyde  Feaston,  Jr.,  Research  Asst .  7-  1-65 

Sheets,  Thomas  Jackson,  Assoc.  Professor .  8-  1-65 

Food  Science 

Gilliland,  Stanley  E.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Bellamy,  William  Reuben,  Research  Assoc .  7-  1-65 

Collins,  Bridget  Purcell,  Research  Assoc .  9-13-65 

Hirsch,  Carolynne  W.,  Research  Assoc .  3-  1-66 

Singleton,  John  Aaron,  Research  Assoc .  8-  1-65 


Genetics 

Lawrence,  Michael  John,  Research  Assoc .  9-  1-65 

Scheinberg,  Eliyahu,  Research  Assoc .  9-  1-65 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Horticultural  Science 

Nelson,  Paul  Victor,  Asst.  Professor  .  8-  1-65 

Nesbitt,  William  Belton,  Asst.  Professor .  5-  1-66 

Southall,  Russell  Melvin,  Instructor  .  2-  1-66 

Plant  Pathology 

Barker,  Kenneth  Reece,  Assoc.  Professor .  3-15-66 

Huisingh,  Donald,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Jenkins,  Samuel  Forest,  Jr.,  Asst.  Professor....  7-  1-65 

Kirk,  Thomas  Kent,  Research  Instructor  .  2-  1-66 

Fletcher,  James  Theodore,  Research  Asst .  2-  1-66 

Webster,  Robert,  Research  Assoc .  1-  1-66 

Welty,  Ronald  Earle,  Research  Assoc .  7-26-65 

Poultry  Science 

Ward,  James  Britton,  Ext.  Assoc.  Professor....  1-  1-66 
Martin,  Kenneth  Morris,  Research  Asst .  1-  1-66 

Rural  Sociology 

Lewis,  Charles  Edward,  Instructor  . 10-  1-65 

Soil  Science 

Buol,  Stanley  Walter,  Professor  .  2-  1-66 

Berenyi,  Nicholas  Miklos,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof...  4-  1-66 

Liao,  Fang  Hui,  Instructor  .  7-  1-65 

Barnes,  John  Stephen,  Ext.  Instructor  .  8-16-65 

Zoology 

Stuart,  Alastair  M.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Hobbie,  John  Eyres,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Standaert,  William  F.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Rogers,  John  Gilbert,  Ext.  Instructor  .  2-  1-66 

Stevens,  Robert  E.,  Research  Asst .  3-  1  -66 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Rozier,  Justine  Jones,  Ext.  Nutritionist  .  9-  1-65 

Brown,  Lois  S.,  Ext.  Dist.  Home  Econ.  Agent..  7-  1-65 
Hamrick,  Cline  B.,  Ext.  Dairy  Husbandry  Spc.  1-  1-66 


Agricultural  Mission  to  Peru 
Boynton,  Damon,  Visiting  Professor, 


Academic  Advisor  in  Peru  .  1-  1-66 

Laney,  Lemuel  C.,  Ext.  Advisor — Puno .  6-  1-66 

Wheeler,  Sherman  Shaw,  Visiting  Professor, 

Director  of  Research  .  1-  1-66 

Craig,  Wesley  W.,  Visiting  Asst.  Professor....  11-  5-65 
French,  Edward  R.,  Visiting  Asst.  Professor  ....  9-  1-65 


Manning,  Richard  Cole,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof...  9-  1-65 


LIBERAL  ARTS 
English 

Benedetti,  Robert  Anthony,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Gross,  James  Richard,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Hawk,  Robert  Earl,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Hall,  Judith  Isaacs,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Lewis,  Jim  Gayle,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Milner,  Joseph  O’Beirne,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Moore,  Catherine  Elizabeth,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Pastore,  Catherine  Maria,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Reynolds,  Michael  Shane,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Seymour,  Betsy  Powell,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

White,  Ray  Lewis,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Wilkinson,  Wayne  Burgess,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

History 

King,  Doris  Elizabeth,  Professor  .  2-  1-66 

Riddle,  John  Marion,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Kawash,  Donald  A.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Saeger,  James  Schofield,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Modern  Languages 

Fry,  Gloria  M.  M.,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Physical  Education 

Adkins,  David  Crisp,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Kovalakides,  Nicholas  James,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Social  Studies 

Perry,  James  Frederick,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Sociology 

Beard,  Harry  Geddie,  Assoc.  Professor  .  8-  1-65 

FORESTRY 


Management  and  Experimental  Statistics 


Hafley,  William  Leroy,  Assoc.  Professor  .  6-  1-66 

Steensen,  Donald  H.  J.,  Asst.  Professor  .  8-  1-65 

Johnson,  John  William,  Instructor  .  7-  1-65 

Roberds,  James  Hall,  Instructor  .  2-  1-66 

Swindel,  Benee  Frank,  Instructor  .  2-  1-66 

Thomason,  Ronald  E.,  Ext.  Instructor  .  2-  1-66 

Weidhaas,  Nicholas  Carl,  Ext.  Instructor  .  1-  1-66 

ENGINEERING 
Dean’s  Office 

Smith,  Henry  Brower,  Assoc.  Dean  for 


Research  &  Graduate  Studies,  School  of 
Engineering,  &  Professor  of 


Chemical  Engineering  .  7-  1-65 

Civil  Engineering 

Dean,  Donald  Lee,  Professor  and  Head  .  9-  1-65 

Vanderwall,  William  John,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Heimbach,  Clinton  Louis,  Assoc.  Professor....  9-  1-65 

Mullen,  Wesley  Grigg,  Assoc.  Professor .  9-  1-65 

Smith,  J.  C.,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Brant,  Paul  Weber,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Electrical  Engineering 

Shankle,  Arthur  T.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Singh,  Manohar,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-65 

Smith,  Thomas  Edward,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Pugh,  Claud  Ervin,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Hofer,  Gerhard  Ambros,  Research  Engineer....  9-  1-65 
Angel,  Norman  Bryan,  Ext.  Specialist  . 10-  1-65 

Industrial  Engineering 

Canada,  John  Robert,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Hale,  Francis  Joseph,  Assoc.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Ramachandra,  Sridhar  M.,  Asst.  Professor  ....  9-  1-65 
Batton,  George  Oats,  Instructor  & 

Administrative  Assistant  .  9-  1-65 

Mineral  Dressing  Engineer 

Feasby,  D.  Grant,  Engineer  . 10-  1-65 

Munn,  Kenneth  J.,  Engineer  .  2-15-66 

Welby,  Charles  W.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Siewart,  Charles  Edward,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Stam,  Ephraim,  Visiting  Research 
Asst.  Professor  . 11-10-65 


EDUCATION 

Agricultural  Education 


Jones,  Charles  Irving,  Asst.  Professor  .  1-  1-66 

Industrial  Arts 

Tischendorf,  Elbert  W.,  Visiting  Professor .  9-  1-65 

Markman,  Robert,  Instructor  .  3-  3-66 

McIntosh,  William  Alexander,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Morelock,  George  Leslie,  Jr.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Parker,  Willis  Melvin,  Instructor  .  7-  1-65 

Mathematic  Education 

Watson,  Larry  Wayne,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Dean's  Office 

Duncan,  Jack  Albert,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 


Westbrook,  Bert  Whitley,  Research  Asst.  Prof.  2-  1-66 

Research  Instruction  in  Education 
Crane,  Elizabeth  JoAnne  Smart, 

Research  Instructor  . 10-  1-65 

Howard,  George  Earl,  Research  Instructor.. ..11-  1-65 
Rinne,  Dorothy  Hall,  Research  Instructor . 10-  1-65 

DESIGN 


Architecture 

Burns,  Robert  Paschal,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Kayari,  Enn,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 


Milne,  Glen  Gibson  Dowrie,  Asst.  Professor..  9-  1-65 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

PSAM 

Biochemistry 

Longmuir,  Ian  Stewart,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Experimental  Statistics 

Gold,  Harvey  Joseph,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Manson,  Allison  Ray,  Asst.  Professor  . 11-16-65 

Warren,  Jerry  Adolph,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Math 

Vinti,  John  P.,  Professor  .  2-  1-66 

Nickel,  Paul  Adrian,  Assoc.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Burniston,  Ernest  Edmund,  Asst.  Professor....  9-  1-65 
Chandler,  Richard  Edward,  Asst.  Professor....  9-  1-65 

Zund,  Joseph  David,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Davis,  Charles  Alfred,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Dotson,  William  Grady,  Jr.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Fulton,  John  David,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Gibson,  Peter  Murray,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Gordon,  Thomas  Frederick,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Harris,  Thomas  Cooper  Hicks,  Instructor  .  7-  1-65 

Warmbrod,  Grover  Karl,  Instructor  .  7-  1-65 

Physics 

Zund,  Joanna  Ryten,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Seagondollar,  Lewis  Worth, 

Professor  and  Head  .  7-  1-65 

York,  James  Wesley,  Jr.,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Mink,  Lawrence  Albright,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Research  Associate  Physical  Sciences 

Feigl,  Dorothy  M.,  Research  Associate  . 11-  8-65 


TEXTILES 


Textile  Chemistry 

Gilbert,  Richard  Dean,  Assoc.  Professor  .  1-  1-66 

Textile  Technology 

Hersh,  Solomon  P.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  6-  1-66 

Knapton,  James  J.  F.,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof . 11-  1-66 

McGinnis,  Paul  Hinkle,  Asst.  Professor  .  1-  1-66 

Enloe,  Harold  C.,  Instructor  .  7-  1-65 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  &  SCHOOL 
OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


Economics 

Dornburg,  James  H.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Professor....  7-  1-65 

Erickson,  Edward  Walter,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Fearn,  Robert  Morcom,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Wells,  Robert  Charles,  Ext.  Asst.  Professor....  10-  1-65 

Elledge,  Barry  W.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Long,  Edward  Y.,  Instructor  . 10-  1-65 

Olson,  Eric  Jon,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Reddick,  Maurice  Elery,  Ext.  Instructor  . 10-  1-65 
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Appointment 

School,  Department,  Name,  and,  Rank  Date 

DIRECTORS 

School  of  Education 
Coster,  John  K.,  Prof,  of  Agric.  Ed., 

Director  of  Center  for 

Occupational  Education  .  6-  1-66 

Biological  &  Agricultural  Engineering 
Howells,  David  Hewes,  Director  of  Water 


Resources  Research  Institute,  Assoc.  Prof .  1-  1-66 

ALUMNI 

Younts,  Bryce  R.,  Director,  Alumni  Affairs....  2-  1-66 
ATHLETICS 


Sloan,  Norman  Leslie,  Head  Basketball  Coach  5-  9-66 
LIBRARY 

Pollard,  William  Robert,  Asst.  Catalog 

Librarian  .  9-  1-65 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


Garrison,  Nelson,  Asst.  Director  of 

Admissions  for  Research  .  6-20-66 

Heise,  Jon  O.,  Foreign  Student  Advisor  .  7-  1-65 

Jessup,  Carolyn  Speight,  Asst.  Director 

Student  Activities  for  Women  .  8-  1-65 

Schwimmer,  George,  Assoc.  Theater 

Director  .  9-  1-65 

Spivak,  Raul,  Musician-in-Residence  Instr .  9-  1-65 

White,  Robert  K.,  Asst.  Director  for 

Admissions  .  7-  1-65 

DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Broyles,  Ned  Butler,  Coordinator  .  7-  9-65 

Truck  Driver  Training  School 

Pippin,  Harold  Edmond,  Driver  Trainer  .  4-12-66 

Fort  Bragg  Division 


Gabel,  Barbara  Bennett,  Asst.  Prof.,  English..  9-  1-65 
Kloe,  Donald  Robert,  Instructor, 

Modern  Lang .  9-  1-65 

Billingsley,  Edward  Baxter,  Asst.  Prof., 

History  .  9-  1-65 

Lipsey,  Richard  Cameron,  Instructor,  History  9-  1-65 

Magill,  John  William,  Assoc.  Prof. 

Psychology  .  9-  1-65 

Burt,  Millard  Paylor,  Assoc.  Prof, 

Director,  Ft.  Bragg  Program  .  7-  1-65 

Johnson,  Lillian  Beatrice,  Instructor, 

Sociology  .  9-  1-65 

Wire,  Donald  R.,  Instructor,  Politics  .  9-  1-65 


PROMOTIONS  1965-66 


Appointment 

School,  Department,  Name  and  New  Rank  Date 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 


Agricultural  Economics 

Brooks,  Robert  C.,  Ext.  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Carroll,  Adger  Bowman,  Asst.  Professor  .  2-  1-66 

Ihnen,  Loren  A.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Jones,  Edgar  W.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Schrimper,  Ronald  A.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Jansen,  Edmund  F.  (Peru), 

Visiting  Asst.  Professor  .  8-  7-65 

Wang,  Yi,  Visiting  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Johnson,  William  H.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-65 

Stallings,  Ernest  M.,  Ext.  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

McClure,  William  F.,  Asst.  Professor  .  1-  1-66 

Animal  Science 

Goode,  Lemuel,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Lytton,  Victor  H.,  Ext.  Instructor  .  7-  1-65 

Robison,  Odis  W.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Sargent,  Frank  D.,  Ext.  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Botany  and  Bacteriology 

Dobregosz,  Walter  J.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Crop  Science 

Kenyon,  Joe  M.,  Jr.,  Instructor  .  7-  1-65 

Moreland,  Donald  E.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

(joint  appt.  with  Botany)  (U.S.D.A) .  7-  1-65 

Corbin,  Frederick  T.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Entomology 

Axtell,  Richard  C.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Mistric,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Food  Science 

Dahiya,  Raghunath  S.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Gregory,  Max  E.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Jones,  Victor  A.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Genetics 

Moll,  Robert  H.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Saylor,  LeRoy  C.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-65 

(joint  appt.  with  Forestry) 

Horticultural  Science 

Ballinger,  Walter  E.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Larson,  Roy  A.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  New  Rank  Date 

Poultry  Science 

Martin,  Grady  A.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Prince,  Walter  Ray,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Soil  Science 

Cook,  Maurice  G.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Cummings,  George  A.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Miller,  Raymond  J.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Davey,  Charles  B.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

(joint  appt.  with  Forestry) 

Zoology 

Alliston,  Charles  W.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-65 

Lubow,  Robert  E.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

(joint  appt.  with  Psychology) 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
Architecture 

Shogren,  Vernon  F.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Product  Design 

Eichenberger,  Fred,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Psychology 


Drewes,  Donald  W.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Gottlieb,  Gilbert,  Adjunct  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-65 

Recreation  and  Park  Administration 

Stott,  Charles  C.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-65 

Industrial  Education 
Baldwin,  Thomas  S.,  Assoc.  Prof 

(Ind.  Education) .  7-  1-65 


SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

(see  listing  under  Agriculture) 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
Civil  Engineering 


Zia,  Paul  Z.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Amein,  Michael,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Mirza,  Jehangir  F.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Electrical  Engineering 

Lade,  Robert  W.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Herman,  Luther  R.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Maday,  Clarence  J.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Industrial  Engineering 

Harder,  John  J.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  New  Rank  Date 

Mechanical  Engineering 

El-Saden,  Munir  R.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Smetana,  Frederick  O.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Williams,  James  C.  Ill,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Barrett,  Rolin  F.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Carnesale,  Albert,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Engineering  Research 

Palmour,  Hayne  III,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Schobel,  Joachim-Dietrich,  Visiting  Prof .  7-  1-65 

Mineral  Industries 

Leith,  Carlton  J.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 


SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
Economics 


Turner,  Carl  B.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

English 

Blank,  Philip  E.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Champion,  Larry  S.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Halperen,  Max,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Owen,  Guy,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

History 

Downs,  Murray  S.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Greenlaw,  Ralph  W.,  Professor  &  Head .  7-  1-65 

Physical  Education 

Murray,  Frank  J.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Collins,  Herbert,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Modern  Languages 

Fry,  Gloria  M.,  Asst.  Professor  .  3-  1-66 


SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND 
APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 


Chemistry 

Bowen,  Lawrence  H.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Freedman,  Leon  D.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Experimental  Statistics 

Petersen,  Roger  G.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

(joint  appt.  with  Agriculture) 

Proctor,  Charles  H.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

(joint  appt.  with  Agriculture) 

Hebst,  Laurence  J.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

England,  Samuel  J.  M., 

Research  Asst.  Technologist  .  7-  1-65 

Koop,  John  Clement,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  New  Rank  Date 

Mathematics 

Martin,  LeRoy  B.,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Speidel,  George  S.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Little,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Physics 

Lynn,  Joseph  T.,  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Parker,  George  Wm.,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Moss,  Marvin  Kent,  Assoc.  Professor  .  2-  1-66 


SCHOOL  OF  TEXTILES 
Textile  Technology 

Berry,  Ernest  B.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  7-  1-65 

Lynch,  Walter  K.,  Instructor  .  7-  1-65 

Textile  Chemistry 

Livengood,  Charles  D.,  Instructor  .  8-  1-65 


FULL-TIME  RESIGNATIONS  1965-66 


Resignation 

School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 


Animal  Science 

Perry,  Graham  C.,  Instructor  .  2-28-66 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Ritchie,  Ray  Miller,  Jr.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  4-30-66 

Crop  Science 

Perry,  Paul  Willard,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Craig,  Doris  Lee,  Asst.  Professor  .  3-  4-66 

Dudley,  John  W.,  Research  Assoc.  Prof .  7-31-65 

Whitenberg,  David  Calvin,  Asst.  Professor....  7-31-65 

Shaw,  Luther,  Assoc.  Professor  . 12-21-65 

Upchurch,  Robert  Phillip,  Professor  .  9-10-65 

Hu,  Chao  Hwa,  Visiting  Scientist  .  9-  1-65 

Webster,  Gilbert  T.,  Visiting  Scientist  .  9-  1-65 

Shokraii,  Esmail  Hosseini,  Research  Assoc .  2-28-66 

Webster,  Hulon  Lex,  Research  Asst .  8-31-65 

Merritt,  Edward  Earl,  Research  Asst .  1-31-66 

Johnston,  R.  L.,  Res.  Asst .  8-31-65 

Entomology 

Chalfant,  Richard  Bruce,  Asst.  Professor  .  5-31-66 

Food  Science 

Thomson,  William  A.  Brown,  Asst.  Prof .  4-30-66 

Britt,  Ramon  Paul,  Research  Assoc .  6-30-66 

Moss,  Claude  W.,  Res.  Assoc .  9-13-65 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

Genetics 

Mayer,  Samuel  Edward,  Asst.  Geneticist  .  9-15-65 

Kearsey,  Michael  John,  Research  Assoc .  8-31-65 

Plant  Pathology 

Levi,  Michael  Phillip,  Research  Assoc .  6-31-66 

Poultry  Science 

Jones,  Marion  L.,  Ext.  Asst.  Professor  . 10-31-65 

Soil  Science 

Hanes,  Roger  Eugene,  Instructor  .  2-25-66 

Woodruff,  James  R.,  Ext.  Instructor  .  8-13-65 

Miller,  Raymond  Jarvis,  Asst.  Prof .  8-27-65 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Hogan,  Gaynelle,  Consumer  Marketing 

Agent  .  7-15-65 

Morris,  Maidred  Joyce,  Home  Economics 
Editor  . 12-31-65 

Rural  Sociology 

Lewis,  Charles  Edward,  Instructor  . 10-  1-65 

Franklin,  Henry  Bland,  Jr.,  Ext.  Instructor 

&  Community  Dev.  Spec .  8-31-65 

Thorpe,  Claiborne  Bernice,  Community 

Development  Spec .  9-14-65 

Zoology 

Berger,  Jacques,  Asst.  Professor  .  8-31-65 

Peru 

Compton,  William  Avera,  Asst.  Prof,  of 

Genetics  .  8-31-65 

Eastman,  Clyde  E.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Soils  .  9-  8-65 

Slack,  John  B.,  Agr.  Credit  Consultant  .  2-15-66 

Twombly,  Louis  T.,  Livestock  Ext.  Advisor....  9-24-65 

Soil  Sciences 

Spain,  James  Maurice,  Assoc.  Professor  .  8-16-65 

Agricultural  Information 

Bryan,  Robert  Preston,  Asst.  Editor  .  6-30-66 

Agricultural  Economics 

Coffey,  Joseph  Daniel,  Instructor  .  9-30-65 


DESIGN 

Architecture 


Flynn,  Ligon  Broadus,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Nichols,  William  Colvin,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Hix,  John  Robert,  Asst.  Professor  .  6-30-66 

EDUCATION 

Recreation  and  Park  Administration 

Brantley,  Herbert,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Moses,  James  Harold,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 
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Resignation 

School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

Drane,  Elizabeth  JoAnne  Smart, 

Research  Instructor  . 10-  1-65 

Howard,  George  Earl,  Research  Instructor  . 11-  1-65 

Rinne,  Dorothy  Hall,  Research  Instructor . 10-  1-65 

Office  of  the  Dean 

Duncan,  Jack  Albert,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-  1-65 

Tischendorf,  Elbert  W.,  Visiting  Professor 

of  Industrial  Arts  .  9-  1-65 

ENGINEERING 
Engineering  Graphics 


Bassett,  Donald  George,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Civil  Engineering 

McDonald,  Hugh  Dallas,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Brant,  Paul  Weber,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Stafford,  Donald  B.,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Chemical  Engineering 

Cosgrove,  John  Joward,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Electrical  Engineering 

Hill,  Eugene  Fredrick,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Industrial  Extension  Service 

Davis,  Moses  Paul,  Research  Asst .  9-17-65 

Ier byshire,  Stephen  Wallace, 

Research  Associate  .  3-31-66 

Blount,  Samuel  Masters,  Jr., 

Research  Engineer  .  7-31-65 

Rinne,  Allan  Wendell,  Technical  Analyst  .  1-31-66 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Pavagadhi,  Lai ji  Jayanhlal,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Schwaighofer,  Joseph,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  1-31-66 

Stallings,  David  Warren,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Ramachandra,  Sridhar  M.,  Asst.  Professor .  9-  1-65 

Crowder,  James  Uriah,  Instructor  .  5-30-66 

Myers,  Guy  Arnold,  Instructor  .  5-31-66 

Mineral  Industries 

Jordan,  Leon  Tysor,  Instructor  .  5-31-66 

Nuclear  Reactor  Project 
Leonard,  Bobby  Eugene,  Instructor 

&  Research  Assoc.  .  1-31-66 

Torrence,  James  Franklin, 

Reactor  Operations  Engineer  .  4-25-66 

FORESTRY 
Forest  Management 

Dyson,  Peter  John,  Asst.  Prof .  7-31-65 

Wood  Technology 

Rice,  James  Thomas,  Asst.  Prof .  9-15-65 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

LIBERAL  ARTS 
English 

Gross,  James  Richard,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Milner,  Joseph  O'Beirne,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Morgan,  Nancy  Grondin,  Instructor  .  5-31-66 

Pastore,  Catherine  N.,  Instructor  .  5-31-66 

Walters,  Thomas  Noble,  Instructor  .  5-31-66 

History 

Kawash,  Donald  A.,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Modern  Languages 

Shain,  Roberta  Sheila,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Physical  Education 

Kovalakides,  Nicholas  James,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Social  Studies 

Brickell,  Robert  Vreeland,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Perry,  James  Frederick,  Instructor  .  9-  1-65 

Edwards,  William  F.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  6-30-66 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lehman,  Edward  Charles,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-66 

Collins,  Herbert,  Assoc.  Professor  .  6-30-66 

Johnson,  Elmer  Hubert,  Professor  .  6-30-66 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

Experimental  Statistics 

Petersen,  Roger  Gene,  Assoc.  Professor  .  8-15-65 

Smart,  William  W.  G.,  Jr., 

Research  Assoc.  Prof .  7-31-65 

Braaten,  Melvin  Ole,  Research  Assoc.  Prof .  8-31-65 

McKee,  Lowry  L.,  Research  Asst. 

Technologist  .  6-15-66 

Pace,  Virgeon  Alvin,  Jr.,  Asst.  Statistician  .  2-28-66 

Mathematics 

Cooke,  Charlie  Harrison,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Sheehan,  Dorothy  O.,  Instructor  .  2-  1-66 

Nisbet,  Andrew,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-66 

Physics 

Zund,  Joanna  R.,  Asst.  Professor  . 11-  1-65 

TEXTILES 
Textile  Chemistry 


Armstrong,  Arthur  Alexander,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-15-65 

Berrier,  Richard  Neil,  Instructor  .  6-24-66 

Kirby,  Rosa  Deans,  Instructor  .  7-31-65 

Textile  Technology 

Hisada,  Juan  Eduardo,  Research  Asst .  6-30-66 

Daugherty,  Betty  A.  Cagle,  Research  Instr .  9-30-65 

Asano,  Tadanao,  Research  Instructor  .  1-31-66 
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Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

Textile  Research 

Verbeck,  Arthur  Ralph,  Instructor  .  6-30-66 

Economics 

Reddick,  Maurice  Elery,  Ext.  Instructor  . 10-  1-65 

Dow,  Louis  Arnold,  Assoc.  Professor  .  6-30-66 

Agricultural  Economics 

White,  Thomas  Kelley,  Jr.,  Instructor  .  5-31-66 

Burns,  James  Alfred,  Instructor  .  8-31-65 

Goode,  Frank  Martin,  Instructor  . 10-  8-65 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 
Student  Activities 


Covington,  Tom  L.,  Asst.  Director  .  8-15-65 

Admissions 

Fordyce,  Hugh  Raymond,  Asst.  Director  .  6-30-66 

Counseling 

Johns,  Kingston,  Asst.  Director  .  6-30-66 

Craft  Shop 

Johnson,  Carol  Holmes,  Director, 

at  College  Union  .  6-30-66 

Social  Director 


Phillips,  David  Webster,  at  College  Union....  6-30-66 
Counseling 

Weston,  Wilbur  F.,  Counselor  .  9-17-65 

SCHOOL  OF  TEXTILES  LIBRARY 

Orr,  Adriana  Pannevis,  Asst.  Proc.  Librarian..  7-21-65 


Snellings,  Geraldine  Hubert, 

Textiles  Librarian  .  5-31-66 

ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 

Brinkley,  Sherrill  Kermit,  Asst.  Director  . 11-  9-65 


RETIREMENTS  1965-66 


Retirement 


Name,  Rank  and  Department  Date 

Barber,  C.  W.,  Prof,  of  Poultry  Science  .  6-30-66 

Barkley,  K.  L.,  Prof,  of  Psychology  .  6-30-66 

Bennett,  Roy  Ray,  Extension  Prof,  of 

Crop  Science  .  2-28-66 

Clark,  Margaret  Emily,  Ext.  4-H  Club  Spec . 12-30-65 

Grover,  E.  B.,  Abel  C.  Lineberger  Prof,  of 

Yarn  Processing,  Textile  Technology  .  6-30-66 

Harmon,  Mrs.  Sadie  J.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  English..  6-30-66 
Hicks,  W.  N.,  Prof,  and  Head, 

Philosophy  &  Religion  .  6-30-66 

Mackerracher,  Robert  A.,  Asst.  Prof. 

Mathematics,  PSAM  .  1-31-66 

Moore,  James  L.,  Asst.  Prof,  of 

Animal  Science  .  8-31-65 

Rich,  Raymond  Ray,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof. 

Animal  Science  . 12-30-65 

Riggle,  Katherine  S.,  Ext.  Home 

Management  Spec .  6-30-66 

Smith,  Margaret  N.,  Home  Ec.  Agent — 

Ext.  Service  .  6-30-65 

Sorrell,  V.  G.,  Head  Baseball  Coach  .  6-30-66 

Stainback,  R.  F.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Physics .  6-30-66 


DEATHS  1965-66 


Haasis,  Frank  A.,  Prof,  of  Plant  Pathology....  12-31-65 


Kelly,  Joseph  W.,  Prof,  of  Poultry  .  8-29-65 

Turnipseed,  George  F.,  Asst.  Prof. 

Entomology  . 12-  4-65 

Pinkerton,  Richard  C.,  Assoc.  Professor 

of  Chemistry  .  4-  2-66 

Waugh,  Edward  W.,  Visiting  Architect 

and  Campus  Planner  .  2-23-66 
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